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1735283 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


.        -  Young  Men's  AvSsociation  Rooms, 

Buffalo,  March  '30(h,  1S43. 

Jas.  L.  Barton,  Esq  : 

Dear  Sir — The  Lecture  delivered  by  yourself,  before  this  Association, 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  ultimo,  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  Western 
New-York  and  the  Lake  Region,"  merits  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
and  of  the  many  members  of  the  Association  with  whom  we  have  commu- 
nicated, a  more  extended  piiblicit}'. 

The  appropriate  statistics  you  have  thus  embodied,  we  regard  as 
eminently  valuable,  and  worthy  of  preservation  by  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  wonderful  progress  of  that  wilderness  region,  the  outlines  of  w hose- 
early  history  you  have  so  faithfully  and  attractively  sketched.  The  minute- 
ness of  detail,  too,  which  you  have  tiiken  pains  to  give  us,  supplies  one  of 
the  most  important  essentials  of  real  history ;  for  it  is  not  the  record  of 
r»Teat  and  startling;  and  isolated  events  that  shows  us  the  true  character  of 
an  age  or  people  —  it  is,  rather,  the  narration  of  the  evory  day  affairs  of 
actual  life,  that  enables  us  to  correctly  judge  of  their  social,  political,  and 
moral  condition. 

This  chief  requisite  of  reliable  histories,  this  Committee  are  desirous 
of  keeping  in  view,  in  their  humble  endeavors  to  elicit,  and  gather  up,  the 
materials  that  may,  in  the  future,  combine  to  form  the  chronicles  of  Ruffal'.- 
and  this  frontier. 

With  this  feelhig,  we  should  be  gratified  to  have  your  Lecture,  so 
replete  whh  historical  interest,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for  general  circu- 
lation; belie\ing  that  its  publication  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benctU,  a^-i!!ustri- 
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live  of  events  and  of  a  period,  that  constitute  an  important  portion  of  the 
history  of  Western  New- York,  and  hoping,  hkewise,  that  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  out,  from  others,  similar  and  corroboratoiy  narratives  of 
like  scenes  and  incidents  —  which,  thus  rescued  from  the  oblivion  that  so 
generally  engulfs  them  when  the  generation  in  which  they  transpire  has 
passed  away,  may  be  truthful  and  graceful  remembrances  from  us  to 
posterity.  .  ■  ■ 

We  remain,  «fcc., 

GE0RC4E  y.  BROWX, 
.  W.  D.  TABER, 

GUY  H.  SALISBURY, 

Committee  on  Local  History^ 


Buffalo,  Aiiril  4,  1848. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  30th  of  March,  requesting  the  publi- 
oation,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  my  address,  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Association  on  the  IGth  February,  is  received. 

That  my  humble  effort,  exhibited  in  that  address,  to  rescue  from 
obhvion  many  interesting  incidents  and  events  connected  with  the  early 
settlement  of  Western  New- York  and  the  lake  region  of  country,  has  been 
so  acceptable  to  the  Association  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  the  very 
kind  and  comphmentiiry  manner  in  which  you  express  yourselves  in 
reference  to  it,  demands  from  me  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  ray  most  grateful 
thanks. 

When  writing  that  address,  although  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
historian,  I  did  not  anticipate  the  printing  of  it  in  the  form  desired,  during 
my  life,  being  called  for.  But  immediately  after  its  delivery,  I  discovered 
an  interest  excited  by  the  subject  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  and 
from  letters  which  I  received  and  from  personal  communications,  I  perceived 
a  strong  desire  was  manifested  for  its  publication  in  some  other  form  than 
the  evanescent  one  of  a  newspaper. 

Being  aware  how  interesting  the  subject  treated  of  by  me  was  to  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  desirous  if  the  address  was  to  be  published  in  the 
form  now  desired,  it  should  be  pruned  of  all  imj..iOrtant  errors  at  least,  I 
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commenced  corresponding  ^vith  different  persons  for  more  ccrt.iin  data  i'l 
relation  to  some  portions  of  it.  These  corrections  (and  I  am  luippy  to  stu- 
but  few  were  needed)  have  been  made.  And  now  gentlemen,  having- 
received  a  formal  and  official  request  from  the  Association  whom  you 
represent,  in  the  veiy  flattering  language  you  have  been  pleased  to  use,  f- 
have  my  address  appear  in  pamphlet  form,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  tu 
accede  to  your  wishes. 

The  address  will  appear,  divested  of  en-ors  so  far  as  any  have  been 
discovered,  precisely  as  it  was  delivered ;  but,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
appending  some  additional  notes,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  found  useless 
nor  destitute  of  interest. 

1  have,  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth  alone,  faithfully  represented  events 
as  they  have  been  related  to  me,  which  I  have  read  of,  or  personally 
witnessed  myself,  of  years  past  and  bye-gone;  and  the  reader  may  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  statements  I  have  made. 

Truth  alone  being  my  object,  and  treating  of  a  district  of  countrj',  an 
Empire  in  size,  which,  only  sixty  years  ago,  was  a  dense  wilderness;  its 
sole  occupants  roving  bands  of  wild  Indians  and  savage  animals;  iiow 
teeming  v.ith  an  intelligent,  wealthy  and  enterprising  population  of  six 
MILLIONS  of  free  citizens,  havinij;  an  interned  trade  passini--  through  their  rivers 
and  lakes,  greater  in  amount  annually,  by  many  millions  of  dollars,  than 
the  whole  foreii?'n  commerce  of  the  Union  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

o 

The  change,  so  rapid  and  so  great,  may  appear  to  other  nations,  and  the 
older  portions  of  our  own  country,  and  to  the  generations  who  ma\ 
succeed  us,  as  fabulous  and  impossible  —  (they  having  no  standard  ))\" 
which  to  compare  its  growth)  —  my  statements  may  to  them  seem  like 
an  old  man's  tale. 

Wishing  to  preserve  myself  from  this  imputation,  and  that  justice  ma\- 
be  done  to  the  memory  of  those  able  and  noble  minded  men,  the  ear!\- 
pioneers,  who  first  laid  the  plans  which  their  successors  are  so  fully  carr}  in'_:' 
out;  I  earnestly  unite  with  you  in  the  wish,  that  of  the  hundreds  in 
Western  New- York,  who  are  able  to  do  it,  some  few  at  least,  will  furni.--h  t-- 
the  Young  ^^len's  Association  of  Buffalo,  such  facts  as  they  may  ha^'e  in 
their  possession,  corroborative  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  all  such  others 
as  will  further  illustrate  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  our  state. 

Identified  as  I  am  by  birth,  and  while  life  lasts,  hope  to  be  by 
residence,  with  Western  New- York,  the  garden  of  the  State;  and  b}- 
interest  and  feeling  with  the  great  west,  the  happy  home  of  milli<jns;  and 
whose  broad  a!id  extensive  surface  is  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  counik'ss 
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mult'.tudes,  I  feel  that  I  dlscliarge  but  a  duty  to  tlic  young  and  rising- 
population,  in  bringing  to  their  knowledge  some  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  early  settlement  of  a  country  now  abounding  in  wealth  and 
population,  which,  only  a  few  short  years  since,  when  first  penetrated  by 
their  predecessors,  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  aflbrding  but  little  means 
of  subsistence,  and  surrounded  by  dangers  on  every  side. 

I  beg  you  to  accept,  young  gentlemen,  individually,  my  best  wishes 
for  your  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

J.  L.  BARTON. 

To  Messrs.  George  V.  Brown, 

W.  D.  TaBER,  :  . 

Guy  H.  Salisbury.  •   .   ,      ,  ^ 

Committee  on  Local  History, 

of  the  Youiirj  Jleii's  Associ'-j.tion  of  Bu  ffalo. 


ADDRESS. 


From  tlie  many  years  I  have  resided  in  Buffalo  and  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  the  frequent  opportunities  I  liave  had  of 
knowing  and  conversing  with  many  of  the  early  settlers 
of  this  part  of  our  State,  and  Avith  others;  from  the  reading 
of  the  fragments  of  its  pubhshed  history,  the  traditionary 
stories  I  have  heard  related,  and,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
early  incidents,  many  have  conceived  the  idea,  that  I  am  in 
possession  of  some  material  that  will,  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  for  performing  the  work,  be  of  service  to  the  individual 
on  whom  the  task  sliall  fall  of  writing  the  early  history  of 
Western  New -York;  as  well  as  the  large  and  important 
distiict  of  country  bordering  on  the  great  lakes. 

Entertaining  this  idea  as  many  do,  I  have  been  often  soh- 
cited  by  different  individuals  to  commit  this  information  to 
writing  in  the  form  of  a  popular  address,  and  deposit  the 
manuscript  for  preserAation  and  future  use,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Young  Mens'  Association  of  this  city.  That  such  a 
rerpicst  is  neither  Avrong  nor  unreasona]3le  is  veiy  manifest ; 
the  early  settlers  are  fast  passing  away,  and  are  nearly  all  gone  ; 
but  few  or  any  of  them  have  left  any  wntten  memorial  or 
record  of  **  what  they  saw  and  part  of  which  they  were;"  and 
Avhen  the  last  one  shall  depart,  we  shall  have  no  other  history 
''f  those  interesting  events  attending  tlie  early  settlement  of 
this  part  of  our  State,  than  traditionary  tales,  more  or  less 
<'bscured  by  the  hy^^.o  of  time. 
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To  gather  up  and  secure  in  some  preservable  shape  these 
matters,  from  any  anil  all  sources,  is  deemed  of  much  impor- 
tance ;  vastly  more  so  than  the  style  and  fmish  in  which  it 
shall  be  done,  and  is  urged  amongst  other  reasons  why  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself  has  been  requested  to  contribute 
his  mite;  and  the  ojiI^  one  ilmt  could  have  induced  me  to 
comply. 

Standing  therefore  before  you  as  I  now  do,  the  hum])le 
recorder  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  times  past .  and  gone 
bye,  which  if  not  dear  to  those  who  have  recently  come 
amongst  us,  are  feelingly  so  to  the  descendants  of  those  no])le 
minded,  able  and  efficient  men,  the  early  pioneers,  who  first 
penetrated  this  great  wilderness,  and  through  much  suffering 
and  toil,  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  upon  which  we, 
their  successors,  are  now  erecting  our  fortunes  and  f  ane.  I 
say,  standing  in  the  attitude  I  do  before  you,  may  I  not  reason- 
ably ask  from  you,  that  you  will  kindly  forbear  any  rigid 
criticism,  on  the  style  and  language  in  which  I  shall  perform 
my  labor,  and  direct  your  attention  alone  and  altogether  to  th^ 
su1)ject  matter  I  shall  present  to  you. 

Were  I  an  accomplished  writer,  or  extensive  traveller,  had 
I  visited  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  classic  gTound  of 
the  scholar,  and  were  you  now  assembled  to  hsten  to  my 
recital  of  written  and  traditionary  stories  I  had  heard  in  those 
famed  lands,  equally  apochryphal  as  tine ;  but  which  time  has 
rendered  venerable  and  consecrated  as  truths;  I  should  ])u 
sure  of  receiving  }'our  attention.  But  I  possess  none  of  these 
interesting  qualifications,  and  I  am  not  to  speak  of  Greece  or 
Italy.  My  subject  is  the  early  settlement  of  this  part  of  my 
native  State,  and,  incidentally  connected  with  it,  the  great 
lake  countr}'. 

It  is  not  necessar}'  ni}-  fellow  citizens,  that  we  should  travel 
out  of  sicilit  of  our  own  dwelhnu's  to  find  a  rei^iun  full  of 
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interest ;  and  when  time  sliall  have  thrown  its  softening  and 
consecrated  mantle  over  it,  the  incidents  and  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  it,  will  create  as  much  interest,  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  at  least,  as  is  now^  felt  for  other  countries  which 
have  the  advantage  of  our  own  in  }'ears. 

I  now  refer  to  that  portion  of  country  lyiug  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara 
river.  Here,  long  before  the  foot  of  the  white  man  trod  this 
continent,  armies  of  Indian  warriors  have  been  marshalled  and 
the  mastery  contended  for ;  here,  at  a  later  period  have  Euro- 
pean nations  brought  their  embattled  hosts  into  the  fight  with 
the  Indians  for  Empire ;  here,  at  a  stiU  later  period,  have 
European  nations  contended  with  each  other  unto  death  for 
this  goodly  land ;  and  yet  later,  has  the  blood  of  the  English- 
man and  the  American  shed  in  mortal  combat,  been  commingled 
together,  and  run  in  torrents  into  the  deep  and  blue  waters  of 
the  great  Niagara. 

That  these  and  many  other  alike  deeply  interesting  events 
took  place  on  the  lianks  of  this  river  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Yet,  as  much  of  their  history  exists  only  in  tradition,  I  do  not 
hold  myself  responsible  that  such  of  them  as  have  been  related 
to  me,  happened  in  the  manner  precisely  as  I  sliaU  narrate 
^  them ;  but,  that  I  state  truly  what  I  heard  related  of  them 
many  years  ago. — But  to  my  story. 

The  French,  under  Cartier,  ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
as  early  as  1535,  as  far  as  Montreal,  where  in  the  name  of 
the  French  King  he  took  formal  possession  by  erecting  a  cross 
and  shield,  with  the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  and  named  the 
country  New-France.  From  this  spot,  pushing  forward  with 
great  zeal  and  perseverance,  they  extended  themselves  from  the 
Ocean  to  the  jMississippi,  and  finally  descended  that  river. 
Tliis  was  not  the  work  of  a  day  nor  a  year;  but  from  the  time 
tliey  first  gut  fuotliold  at  the  muiith  of  the  St,  Lawrence  river, 
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they  persevere and  by  means  of  force  and  treaties  Avith  the 
Indians,  at  length  accomplished  this  great  object.  Waniors, 
Statesmen,  Scholars  and  Divines  were  ahke  engaged,  and  each 
perfomied  his  pait,  according  to  the  chcumstances  in  ^vhich  he 
was  placed. 

Passing  over  the  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Fort 
Frontenac,  Oswego,  and  many  places  on  Lake  Champlain,  I 
come  directly  to  some  of  thek  operations  on  the  Niagam 
frontier. 

By  a  treaty  or  other  arrangement  made  with  the  Indians, 
they  obtained  the  use  of  a  piece  of  gi'ound  large  enongh  to 
build  upon  it  a  trading  house,  and  to  erect  other  necessary 
buildings  for  the  protection  of  their  goods  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  traders ;  and  out  of  this  permission  grew  a  fort, 
which  the  Indians  soon  found,  but  too  late,  was  too  strong  for 
them  to  contend  against.  The  French  themselves,  conscious 
of  their  own  weakness,  their  vast  distance  from  any  aid  or 
assistance,  became  very  war}^  and  conciliatory  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  The  great  tact  shown  by  them 
in  this  course  of  conduct,  gained  them  the  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  even  protection,  of  those  whose  property  they 
had  thus  gotten  hold  of ;  so  strong,  tliat  in  after  years,  when 
the  Enghsh  had  dispossessed  the  French,  it  was  with  gTeat 
difficulty  eradicated.  ■  ■        •  -  • 

The  early  possessions  of  the  French  on  this  Continent ;  the 
gi'eat  length  of  time  they  held  them ;  the  great  strength  they 
accumulated  in  men  and  war  materials;  and  the  powerful 
influence  they  acquired  over  the  Lidi^m  nations  around  these 
great  waters,  rendered  it  extremely  difhcult  for  the  Enghsh 
Government  to  dispossess  them.  Many  severe  and  bloody 
battles  were  fjught  between  the  English  forces,  composed 
of  British  troops  and  their  colonists  on  one  side,  and 
the  French  and  their  Indian  aUies  on  the  other.  These 
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battles  were  confined  to  no  particular  locality,  nor  any  one 
year ;  but  extended  from  Louisbourg  on  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  tlurough  all  the  frontier  settlements  in  New  England ; 
along  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  City  of  Schenec- 
tady, which  was  ravaged  and  destroyed ;  along  the  Niagara 
frontier,  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  the  back  settle- 
ments of  Virginia,  down  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  over  nearly  the 
whole  State  of  Kentucky,  which  latter  State,  from  the 
murders  and  fights  whicli  took  place  within  it,  acquired  the 
appellation,  and  is  yet  known  as  the  "dark  and  bloody 
ground."  ■'        ^  ^ 

These  Indian  fights  and  murders  in  Kentucky  occmTcd  at  a 
time  after  the  French  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  power  on 
this  Continent,  and  were  the  result  of  the  bad  influence  the 
English  exerted  over  the  Indians,  and  who  roused  them  into 
action  and  encouraged  them  in  aU  manner  of  barbarities  against 
their  own  colonists,  after  they  had  declared  and  succeeded  in 
estabhshing  thek  Independence.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
into  details  of  idl  these  wars  and  fights,  and  only  mention  them 
to  shoAV  the  vast  and  powerful  influence  which  foreign  govern- 
ments once  had  on  the  destinies  of  this  Continent. 

I  shall  enter  somewhat  into  particulars  and  dates,  so  far  as 
I  have  read  or  heard  related,  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
and  Enghsh  on  the  banks  of  our  own  beautiful  river.  AVithout 
going  back  to  the  most  early  times,  I  shaU  commence  at  the 
period  of  time,  1759,  when  the  last,  most  powerful,  and  Anally 
successful  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  England  and  her 
colonies  on  this  Continent,  to  break  up  and  root  out  aU  French 
power  and  influence  which  they  had  held  so  long. 

By  reference  to  the  ]_)u])lished  history  of  those  times,  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Chatliam,  three  powerfid  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  for  tliis  purpose.    One  to  oper;ite  against  Quebec,  under 
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General  Wolfe;  another  to  penetrate  Canada,  nnder  General 
Amherst,  the  Comniander-m-Chief,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  reduce  the  French  fortresses  on  that  lake,  capture  Fort 
Front enac,  (now  Kmgston,)  descend  the  Rivers  St.  John  and 
St.  Lawrence,  reduce  the  strong  hold  of  the  French  at 
Montreal;  then,  to  pass  on  and  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the 
stronger  fortress  of  Quebec. 

The  third,  under  the  command  of  General  Prideaux,  passed 
up  the  ]Mohawk  River,  descended  Wood  Creek  into  the 
Oneida  Lake,  down  the  outlet  of  the  same  into  the  Oswego 
River,  and  by  it  reached  Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  French 
had  a  strong  fort  called  Ontario,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
directly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  but  which  they  had  aban- 
doned, having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  it  to  reinforce 
their  army  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  General  Prideaux 
took  possession  of  this  fort,  and  after  constructing  an  addi- 
tional number  of  boats,  sufficient  to  embark  his  army,  their 
provisions  and  military  stores,  coasted  the  shore  of  that  lake 
to  Fort  Niagara,  the  reduction  of  which  post  being  the  partic- 
ular object  in  view. 

The  French  were  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the 
w^orks  and  means  of  defence  were  too  strong  to  be  assailed 
successfully  in  any  other  manner  than  by  regular  investment. 
The  Enghsh  forces  set  themselves  down  before  the  place,  and 
commenced  on  the  plains  in  front,  regular  mihtaiy  approaches, 
and  pressed  their  enemy  all  within  their  power  by  means  of 
artiller}'.  While  employed  in  the  trenches,  superintending 
the  investment,  General  Prideaux  was  killed,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  ]>y  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn,  through  the  carelessness  of 
an  artillery  soldier. 

The  French  bchig  duly  advised  of  the  f  jrce  coming  against 
the  foii,  sent  runners  or  messengers  to  their  other  military 
stations  up  the  lake,  rerjuesting  a  concentration  of  them  near 
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Xiagaraj  in  the  expectation  that  in  doing  so  they  would  bo 
strong  enough  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Enghsh  army.  In 
comphance  Avith  this  order,  the  troops  at  Erie,  Venango  and 
other  places,  embarked  on  board  of  two  vessels  and  sailed  to 
the  relief  of  the  assailed  fortress.  The  vessels,  on  entering 
the  river  at  Black  Rock,  sailed  down  it  and  came  to  anchor  on 
the  American  side  of  Navy  Island,  (whether  this  gave  tlie 
name  to  the  island  I  cannot  say,)  from  whence  the  troops 
were  conveved  in  boats  over  to  Fort  Schlosser.  The  vessels, 
for  better  security  against  the  winds  and  the  current,  were 
taken  into  the  small  bay  at  the  lower  end  of  Grand  Island, 
and  between  it  and  another  small  island  called  Back-horn. 
From  Schlosser  the  troops  marched  down  the  river  to  the 
relief  of  the  beseiged. 

Sir  William  Johnson  on  whom  the  command  devolved  after 
the  death  of  Gen.  Prideaux,  ]3eing  a^vare  of  thek  advance, 
and  determined  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the  approaching 
force  and  the  garrison,  broke  up  his  investment  of  the  foii, 
concentrated  his  troops  and  marched  up  the  river  to  meet  his 
enemy  and  give  hhn  battle.  They  came  in  coUision  on  the 
2ith  of  July,  a  short  distance  above  the  present  village  of 
Youngstown,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  the  French  were 
defeated  and  driven  back.  They  retired  to  Schlosser  and  made 
great  exertions  to  rally  their  Indian  friends  to  their  assistance. 
The  Emi'hsh  returned  and  re-invested  the  fort  and  continuincj; 
their  operations  agdnst  it,  soon  compelled  its  surrender. 
They  soon  after  sent  olf  a  detachment  to  capture  fort 
Schlosser,  but  the  Indians  from  the  Genesee  river  and  other 
places  had  assembled  in  considemble  numbers  at  that  i  Jace  to 
aid  the  French.  The  English  detachment  was  mot  on  its 
niarch  by  the  French  and  Indians  and  defeated,  man}-  were 
killed  and  wounded,  two  were  taken  prisoners  and  carried  to 
tlie  Genesee  river,  to  Little  Beard's  town,  and  were  afterwards 
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in  the  month  of  November  burnt  at  the  stake.  Some  of  the 
oxen  taken  from  the  English  on  this  occasion,  the  Indians 
took  home  with  them.  Mrs.  Jem.ison^  better  known  as  the 
white  7fJoman,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Bufflilo 
reservation  says,  they  were  the  first  neat  cattle  she  ever  saw 
on  the  Genesee  flats,  where  she  had  resided  a  prisoner  to  the 
Indians  for  some  time  previous. 

Information  soon  arriving  on  this  frontier,  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  other  Enghsh  columns,  the  foil  of  Quebec  and 
with  it  the  whole  country  up  to,  and  including  fort  Niagara, 
placed  the  small  French  force  at  Schlosser  in  a  desperate 
situation.  And,  upon  the  starting  of  another  competent 
expedition  from  NiagTira  for  their  capture,  made  up  theu 
minds,  that  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  successfidly  fight  the 
English,  they  would  diminish  the  trophies  of  victory  as  much 
as  possible,  determined  to  sacrifice  their  vessels  and  what 
military  stores  they  had  on  board ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
detenuination  set  on  fire  and  burned  up  the  vessels  in  the  ba}' 
where  they  were  anchored,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek 
enterino:  the  river  from  Gmnd  Island.  From  this  circumstance 
this  creek  acquired  the  name  of  "  1)urnt  shij),"  and  has 
retained  it  to  this  day.  I  have  seen  large  quantities  of 
cannon  balls,  bar  shot,  gTape  shot,  and  canister  shot  in  tin 
cases,  similar  to  those  now  used,  which  had  been  o})tained 
from  the  spot  where  the  vessels  were  burned.  The  tin 
canisters  were  blight  and  whole  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
water,  but  soon  after  their  exposure  to  the  air,  the  soldering 
coiToded  and  they  would  fall  to  [>ieces.  Two  or  three  anchors 
were  also  recovered,  one  of  which  had  one  arm  or  fluke 
broken  off. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  Gcnei^l  Wolfe  defeated  i\Iont- 
calm  on  the  plains  of  A1)raham,  and  Quebec  soon  suixendered 
to  the  English  arm}*.    The  French,  driven  from  the  waters  of 
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Lake  Champlaiu — Forts  Frontenae,  Niagara,  IMontreal,  Oswego, 
and  other  posts  taken  from  them,  their  armies  defeated 
and  captm-ed,  the  whole  of  thier  possessions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  forever  prostrated  French  power 
and  dominion  on  this  Continent.  Thus  the  month  of 
September,  1759,  witnessed  the  consnmmation  of  plans  and 
efforts  which  had  been  in  operation  from  1629,  and  to  cany 
out  wdiich,  had  required  immense  expenditures  of  blood  and 
treasure.  These  conquests  were  finally  ratified  between  the 
parties  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which  the  French 
surrendered  all  their  possessions  east  of  the  I\rississippi  river 
to  the  English.  To  record  all  the  battles,  scenes  of  murder, 
and  other  thrilKng  events  which  occun^ed  between  the  tAVO 
nations  on  this  Continent,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  would  require  man}' 
volumes  an<l  be  a  work  of  gTeat  labor.  I  only  mention  some 
of  them  Avhich  occurred  in  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  as  an 
evidence  that  we  are  in  a  locahty  surrounded  with  reminis- 
cences of  a  liighly  interesting  and  thrilling  character,  and  the 
more  we  understand  of  them  the  more  interesting  the}' 
become. 

Xleti-acing  our  steps  a  httle,  it  is  well  enough  to  observe 
that  some  years  (the  precise  period  I  cannot  tell,)  before  the 
events  just  rekted  took  place,  the  French  had  erected  where 
the  present  ferry  is,  between  Lewiston  and  Queenstown,  a 
small  stockade,  for  the  protection  of  the  propeiiy  and  military 
stores  delivered  at  that  place  from  the  vessels  they  had  on 
Lake  Outaiio. 

This  spot  was  then  the  end  or  head  of  navigation,  and 
here  every  thing  passing  to  and  from  the  West  was  trans- 
ferred. Property  was  conveyed  up  tlie  river  bank  by  an 
iuchned  plane.  From  this  place  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
near  Fort  Grc}',  a  small  ))attery  built  in  the  summer  of  1S12. 
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during  the  late  war  with  England,*  (the  selection  of  the  spot 
and  the  construction  of  this  work  was  bv  a  Colonel  or  General 
Grey,  an  Irishman,  who  had  distinguished  liimself  during  the 
unfortunate  rebellion  in  that  country  in  1798,  and  whose  name 
was  tmnsferred  to  the  battor}%)  they  constructed  a  railway. 
At  the  end  where  it  stopped  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
another  stockade  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
passing  over,  and  security  of  the  persons  employed  about  it. 

From  this  place  the  old  French  portage  road  around  the  falls 
was  longer  than  the  present  one.  It  ran  along  the  bonk  of 
the  river  as  close  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit, 
until  we  reach  the  place  where  the  road  forks.  One  going 
direct  to  the  village  at  the  falls,  the  other  to  old  Fort  Schlosser; 
fi'om  this  point  the  old  Frerich  road  ran  between  the  two 
present  ones  on  a  straight  Hne,  and  struck  the  river  a  half  or 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  present  residence  of  Judge 
Porter,  on  the  flat  ground  where  the  present  railroad  runs 
close  to  the  river;  this  place  was  called  the  "French  landing," 
and  is  now  known  as  such  to  all  the  older  settlers  in  that 
vicinitv.  Here  for  some  distance  around,  the  land  was  cleared 
and  another  stockade  was  erected.  They  had  another  and 
larger  military  work  up  the  river,  in  the  large  open  field 
adjoining  Gill  Creek,  a])out  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
below  its  mouth. 

After  the  events  of  1759,  the  English  abandoned  the  old 
French  military  works,  and  constructed  another  where  the 
present  cluster'  of  buildings  stands  at  the  end  of  the  road 
leadino-  to  Lewiston.  The  large  chimney  around  which  a 
small  building  is  erected,  belonged  to  the  EngUsh  mess-house, 


*  riiinoas  Slanton,  a  jrallant  soldier,  then  an  Ensiffn  in  the  militia,  had  command  of 
the  fatigue  partv;  he  was  afterwards  a  ]Major  in  General  Porter's  Volunteers,  and  taken 
prisoner  in  llie  battle  of  Lnndy's  Lane,  Julv  '23th,  1S14;  and  died  a  ftw  years  ago  at 
hisi  residence  in  Wyoming  County,  a  Major  Genera!  in  the  militia. 
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as  it  was  called,  it  was  a  large  inconvenient  stmctnre,  very 
high  between  joints ;  the  frame  of  this  building  was  prepared 
at  Fort  Niagara,  while  in  possession  of  the  French,  for  a 
CathoHc  church  at  that  place,  the  English  hauled  it  over  to 
Schlosser  and  put  it  up  there.  This  was  the  residence  of 
Judge  Poiier  for  several  years  after  he  removed  to  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  was  burned  doAvn  by  the  British  when  they 
invaded  the  country  in  December,  1813. 

The  English  built  a  saw-mill  at  the  Falls,  removed  the  place 
of  landing  used  by  the  French  to  a  short  distance  above  their 
new  fort  at  Schlosser,  where  the  water  was  deeper  and  access 
to  it  easier.  They  then  opened  the  present  road  from  Schlosser 
to  the  forks,  before  spoken  of,  where  it  intersected  the  old. 
French  road.  From  that  place  to  Lewiston,  the  course  of  the 
road  has  been  very  much  altered  and  straightened  ^ince  that 
time. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  French  works  can  yet  be  seen 
in  the  old  field  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  they  have 
been  ploughed  over  and  levelled  so  much  that  but  little  remains 
of  them.  In  this  old  field  was  a  gi^ave  surrounded  by  pickets, 
for  many  years,  said  to  be  the  grave  of  Captain  Schlosser :  all 
appearances  of  it  are  now  gone.  About  one  mile  from  the 
river  on  the  new  road  opened  by  the  English,  they  erected 
a  stockade,  the  remains  of  which  can  now  be  seen.  Some 
remains  of  the  pickets  of  the  old  French  stockade,  built  many 
years  before  this  English  one,  were  discovered  on  digging  into 
tlie  ground  for  the  construction  of  Fort  Grey. 

The  French  in  building  their  railway  from  the  ferry  at 

Lewiston  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  it  appears,  did  not 

level  the  gTound  whore  it  was  too  high  or  fill  up  the 

hollows,  as  is  now  done  in  constructing  similar  works.  ^Vherc 

the  ground  was  level,  hewn  timber  with  a  rabbet  or  shoulder 

projecting  upwards  from  the  outward  edges,  similar  to  log 
B 
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rail^vays  in  saw  mills,  connected  with  cross  pieces,  were  laid 
upon  and  rested  firmly  on  stones  kiid  under  them;  in  passing 
over  hollows,  instead  of  Ming  them  up,  stone  pediments  were 
built  up  to  the  proper  level  and  the  timber  ways  laid  on  them, 
and  in  this  manner  was  earned  to  its  completion.  The  povrer 
made  use  of  for  raising  the  cars  w^as  capstans  or  windlasses. 
When  a  boy,  hunting  squirrels  and  other  game,  I  have  often 
tmced  the  line  of  this  railway,  where  could  be  seen  distinctly 
the  timber  lying,  decjiyed  to  be  sure,  but  for  many  rods  in 
continuation,  and  the  stone  pediments  were  yet  in  man}^  places 
quite  perfect.  Not  having  been  over  the  ground  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  I  cannot  say  whether  any  vestiges  of  the  hue 
can  now  be  seen  or  not. 

Following  up  the  bloody  incidents  which  took  place  on  this 
river,  it  is  proper  I  should  mention  one  which  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  bloody,  mahcious  and  revengeful,  it  falls  to 
the  pen  to  record.  This  occuiTcd.in  the  year  17 G3,  several 
years  after  the  French  power  and  possessions  in  this  country 
had  been  wrested  from  them.  The  same  year  that  the  Great 
Pontiac,  who  was  always  friendly  to  the  French,  made  his 
powerful  effort  to  drive  the  English  from  their  newly  acquired 
possessions  in  the  upper  or  western  countr}^ 

It  is  well  known  that  for  several  years  afler  the  French 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  English,  the  strong  influence 
mid  sympathy  which  they  had  succeeded  in  flxhig  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  in  their  favor,  remained  in  fidl  force,  and 
they  felt  nowise  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  English. 
Although  the  French  power  had  been  destroyed  and  their 
troops  withdrawn  from  the  country,  many  Frenchmen  remained 
and  mingled  with  the  Indians  and  kept  ahve  the  strong 
feehng  and  sympathy  which  they  had  succeeded  in  securing 
to  such  an  eminent  degi-ee.  This  hatred  to  the  Enghsh  and 
strong  attachment  to  the  French  was  soon  desthied  to  be 
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exhibited  for  no  other  purpose,  it  would  appear,  than  the 
mere  gratification  of  a  desire  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  to 
manifest  their  hostile  and  revengeful  spirit  to  the  now 
comers. 

The  Enghsh  on  taking  possession  of  the  French  works  on 
this  frontier,  kept  soldiers  in  the  fort  at  Niagara,  at  the 
landing  at  Lewiston,  Schlosser,  and  in  the  several  stockades 
which  they  built  along  the  portage  road.  They  seemed  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  hatred  which  the  Indians  entertamed  for 
them ;  and  doubtless  took  every  conciliatory  means  in  their 
power  to  win  their  friendship,  as  well  as  taking  exery  mihtaiy 
precaution  to  prevent  any  injury  resulting  to  them  from  the  ill 
will  of  the  Indians. 

In  transporting  their  supplies  from  the  lower  lake  to  their 
possessions  in  the  upper  country,  teams  of  wagons  drawn  by 
horses  and  oxen,  went  in  squads  or  caravans  over  the  portage, 
accompanied  with  strong  guards  of  soldiers.  This  practice 
was  continued  for  several  years,  and  from  the  extraordinary 
vigilnnce  and  precaution  taken,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
the  mistaken  idea  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  English,  that, 
by  their  \agilant  as  avcII  as  conciliatory  course  towards  the 
Indians  their  strong  feelings  in  fxvor  of  the  French  had  begim 
to  give  way,  and  was  tm^ning  in  their  favor,  and  that  in  future 
they  were  to  a}>prehend  no  danger  from  them.  In  this  they 
were  soon  to  be  undeceived.  They  were  yet  to  learn,  alas ! 
too  fatally,  that  the  Indians  and  French  bided  then'  time  for 
revenge.  Reposing  in  this  false  opinion,  the  English  became 
less  cautious  and  watchful,  their  teams  and  property  con- 
tinued to  jmss  the  portage,  but  were  guarded  vdih  less 
cure. 

The  French  who  remained  with  the  Indians,  observing  the 
careless  and  unsuspecting  manner  in  which  the  Enghsh  were 
conducting  themselves,  and  the  false  security  into  which  they 
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had  been  lulled,  awoke  in  the  minds  of  the  Lidians  a  revival 
of  the  former  good  feelhig  between  them,  and  suggested  that 
the  long  wished  for  opportunity  had  now  arrived,  for  taking 
revenge  on  their  common  enemies,  the  English.  A  scheme 
was  soon  planned,  by  vdiich  the  Indians  and  French  should 
waylay  and  destroy  the  teams  and  their  guards  when  passing 
over  the  portage.  Accordingly  the  Indians  on  the  Buffalo 
Reservation,  Genesee  Flats,  and  other  places,  with  the  French 
amongst  them,  raised  a  force  of  several  hundreds,  and,  unob- 
served by  the  English,  passed  through  the  woods  to,  and 
assembled  at  the  place  on  the  Niagara  River,  known  as  the 
Devil's  Hole. 

At  tliis  place  they  hid  themselves  amongst  the  trees  and 
bushes  and  beliind  a  ridge  of  land  a  httle  interior  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  convoy  of  teams 
coming  up  from  Lewiston.  The  morning  of  that  fatal  day, 
said  to  be  the  24th  of  June,  a  large  number  of  teams  with 
their  attendants,  accompanied  with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers, 
the  whole  company  numbering  something  loss  than  one 
hundred  persons,  started  from  the  landing  at  LcAviston  for 
Schlosser,  under  the  direction  of  William  Stedman,  who 
resided  at  Fort  Schlosser,  and  was  the  superintendent  or 
conti-actor  for  conducting  the  tmnsportation  business. 

Approaching  the  Devd's  Hole,  from  Lewiston,  about  half  a 
mde  before  reaching  it,  the  road  descends  a  smart  hill  and 
runs  upon  a  flat  piece  of  ground  of  no  very  gTcat  width.  The 
-widest  part  is  near  wdiere  you  first  come  upon  it ;  it  continues 
to  naiTOw^  as  you  follow^  on,  until  opposite  the  Devil's  Hole,  it 
naiTOWS  to  that  degree  as  to  leave  only  room  enough  for  a 
wagon  road  to  pass  over  a  small  spur  of  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  eastern  side  of  the  flat ;  passing  this  spur  you 
again  enter  another  and  smaller  flat  spot  of  ground  through 
which  runs  a  small  brook,  whicli,  running  a  few  rods,  falls 
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into  the  DcatI's  Hole.  Such  was  the  place  selected  for  the 
accompHshment  of  the  bloody  tragedy  which  was  so  soon  to 
take  place. 

The  day  was  beautiful ;  the  sun  shone  out  in  splendor — 
the  birds  were  singing  from  the  trees, — and  all  nature  seemed 
reposing  in  serenity  and  peace  —  the  lazy  teams  were  plodding 
along  carelessly — the  guards  were  scattered,  a  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  danger  having  seized  upon  all — the  whole 
party  had  descended  into  the  first  piece  of  flat  ground,  many 
had  passed  the  spur  of  the  ridge  into  the  second,  and  crossed 
the  small  brook — when  the  sudden  and  appalhng  war  whoop 
of  the  Indians  pealed  upon  their  ears  fi'om  the  woods  around 
them,  followed  by  a  sudden  rush  of  the  Indians  and  French, 
and  immediately  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men  and 
animals  and  destruction  of  property  took  place. 

It  is  said,  so  fiendish  was  the  desire  for  spilling  of  blood, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  that  the  water  of  the  brook  became 
discolored  with  it,  and  from  this  cause  acquired,  and  yet 
retains  the  name  of  the  "  bloody  run."  The  persons  of  the 
Enghsh  party  were  sadly  mutilated,  and  then  tbro^vn  down 
the  steep  banks  into  the  hole,  as  were  such  of  the  horses  and 
oxen  as  had  been  killed,  and  likewise  the  wagons  and  much 
of  the  property. 

!Many  years  subsequent,  after  I  had  come  to  Lewiston,  and 
pre\dous  to  the  war  of  1812,  with  England,  a  man,  whose 
name  I  now  forget,  passing  over  this  flat,  either  with  or  soon 
after  a  wagon  had  gone  along,  which  in  its  progi'css  had  nm 
against  and  overturned  the  remnants  of  an  old  stump,  he 
discovered  something  that  drew  his  attention.  And  on  making 
an  examination  he  found  a  quantity  of  leaden  balls ;  he 
gathered  up  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds  and  brought  them  to 
my  fither  s  house,  who  purchased  them.  IMany  is  the  squiiTcl 
and  other  game  I  have  killed  iu  my  younger  days,  with  these 
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ballsj  shot  from  an  old  German  yager  rifle ;  which  a  gentleman 
who  was  stopping  a  few  days  at  Lewiston,  and  to  whom  I 
had  done  some  bo}'ish  favor,  such  as  going  hunting  with  liim, 
securmg  and  carr^dng  his  game,  and  observing  my  fondness  for 
shooting,  gave  to  me. 

Of  the  w^hole  English  party  but  two  escaped.  One  was  a 
drummer  boy,  who  was  either  thrown,  or  jumped  down  the 
bank  into  a  tree  top :  his  drum  straps  caught  in  the  branches 
and  arrested  his  fall ;  he  extricated  himself  from  his  perilous 
position,  descended  the  tree,  tmversed  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
chasm  or  dell  to  its  open  side  on  the  river,  from  whence  mid 
under  cover  of  the  river  bank,  he  crept  back  to  the  landing  at 
Lewiston.  Tliis  man,  jNIatthews  was  his  name,  was  ahve 
when-  I  came  to  Lewiston,  and  resided  near  Captain  Isaac 
Swazy's,  an  old  New  Jersey  tory,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
about  two  miles  fr'om  the  present  village  of  Niagara,  m  Canada ; 
and  followed  the  business  of  maldng  split  bottom  chau-s.  Mr. 
Joshua  Fairbanks,  now  Hving  at  Lewiston,  estabhshed  himselj 
at  Chippawa,  in  Canada,  in  1793,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Matthews,  for  many  years. 

If  I  had  not  the  positive  evidence  I  have,  that  this  man 
Matthews,  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  in  17G3,  was  ahve 
ill  1807,  the  fact  is  not  at  all  improbable  nor  anywise  likely 
to  be  untrue.  I  well  remember  an  old  gentleman,  Major 
Maxwell,  (the  brother  of  Colonel  Hugh  Maxwell,  who  served 
through  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  came  into  western  New- 
York  in  1788  or  1789  as  a  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Phelps)  about  seventy  years  of  age,  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
General  James  Miller,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
charge  on  the  ]]ritish  cannon  at  Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  Falls, 
on  the  2.3th  of  JrJy  1814. 

This  Major  ^Maxwell  when  quite  a  young  man,  was  in  the 
battle  of  Bloody  Bridge,  near  Detroit,  in  July  1763,  the  time 
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Pontiac  was  besieging  that  place.  This  old  gentleman  at  the 
time  I  knew  him  ^Yas  hale  and  hearty,  and  was  employed  in 
our  amiy  as  an  assistant  wagon  or  forage  master  in  1814 ; 
and  while  the  anny  was  in  Canada  that  summer,  he  went  into 
the  country  to  procure  forage,  and  was  captured  by  the 
British.  After  the  war,  I  understood  he  returned  Michioan, 
and  has  been  dead  many  years. 

Tlie  other  person,  Wilham  Stedman,  who  was  fortunate 
in  making  his  escape,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  it, 
is  'thus  related :  Being  mounted  on  a  very  fleet  mare,  the 
bridle  reins  were  seized  by  one  or  two  Indians,  and  forced  out 
of  his  hands,  they  intending  to  push  him  and  his  horse  over 
the  bank  into  the  hole.  One  stor)'  says  he  took  out  his  knife 
and  cut  the  reins,  another,  that  he  cut  the  throat-latch  and 
slipped  the  biidle  from  the  animal's  head,  immediately  clapped 
his  spurs  into  his  mare's  sides,  and  under  a  shower  of  riflo 
balls  from  the  Indians,  stmck  off  directly  into  the  woods  an 
easterly  course,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  river,  and  continued 
on  until  he  came  to  a  small  stream  called  Gill  creek,  lie  then 
followed  the  course  of  this  creek  to  where  it  discharges  into 
the  Niagara  river  about  a  mile  above  Fort  Schlosser,  and  soon 
reached  that  place  in  safety. 

Stedman  afterwards  went  to  England  and  died.  Some 
time  after  his  death,  persons  in  this  countr}^,  pretending  to  be 
his  agents,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  district  of  country,  from 
the  Devil's  Hole  at  the  spot  where  he  began  his  retreat  from 
the  massacre,  taking  his  route  through  the  woods  to  Gill 
creek,  down  the  creek  to  the  river,  then  following  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  place  of  starting,  embracing  the  Falls  and 
all  the  water  power  on  the  American  side^  It  was  pretended 
the  Indians  gave  him  this  property,  and  that  the  gift  was 
ratified  by  the  British  Government  before  the  Bevolution. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  extraordinaiy  gift,  was,  his 
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mimculous  escape  from  a  slaughter,  iii  wliich  it  was  supposed 
all .  his  companions  had  become  victims.  That  the  Indians 
struck  with  such  a  remarkable  intervention  of  the  Great  Spirit 
in  his  behalf,  it  was  a  clear  indication  to  them  that  he  was  a 
higlily  favored  being.  That  the  Great  Sphit  in  thus  saving 
his  life^  and  tlie  extraordinary  route  he  took  in  making  his 
escape,  made  it  manifest  to  their  minds  that  the  land  thus 
encompassed  by  him  was  to  be  his,  and  accordingly  gave  it  to 
liim.  For  many  years,  and  even  down  to  quite  a  recent  period 
this  claim,  has  been  asserted,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  have  it  established. 

The  appearance  of  the  Devil's  IMe  has  altered  very  much 
within  the  last  foity  years.  Then  it  Avas  a  veiy  deep  chasm 
near  the  bottom  of  which  a  fine  cool  spring  issued.  I  have 
several  tunes  descended  to  that  spring.  There  was  a  tall 
cedar  tree  which  grew  out  of  the  loose  stones  towards  the 
bottom,  it  was  very  straight  and  close  along  side,  and  nearly 
reached,  the  top  of  the  bank.  AVe  used  to  creep  down  the 
bank  and  get  into  the  top  of  this  tree,  and  using  the  limbs, 
descend  it  like  a  ladder  to  its  roots,  then  clamber  still  farther 
down  over  the  loose  rocks  to  the  spring,  keeping  a  sharp 
watch  all  the  time  against  rattlesnakes,  as  there  Avere  a  great 
many  then  m  and  about  the  rocks  and  loose  stones.  Pieces 
of  old  iron  and  parts  of  wagon  hubs  were  often  found  near  the 
bottom.  In  later  days  a  saw  mill  has  been  buUt  on  "  bloody 
run,"  near  the  hole,  and  in  constructing  the  heavy  stone  wall 
around  fort  Niagara,  since  the  last  war,  the  large  stones 
for  it  were  taken  from  a  quany  opened  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  bank  around  the  hole.  From  this  quarr}-  large  quantities 
of  sniidl  stones,  dirt,  and  other  rubbish  liave  been  tlu'own 
down,  the  s[>nng  has  been  covered  up,  and  the  depth  of  the 
hole  or  chasm  much  reduced. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  teee  the  age  of  the  large  stone 
building  called  the  mess  house,  in  Fort  Niagara.  I  remember 
hearing  it  said  soon  after  T  came  to  Lewiston,  that  it  was  not 
far  from  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  also  recollect  there  ^vas 
a  stone  in  the  front  part  ^^  ith  the  year  in  which  it  was  built 
cut  into  it.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Sergeant  Leffman,  who  has 
charge  of  the  post,  to  copy  the  date  on  the  stone  and  send  it 
to  me.  He  writes  that  he  has  examined  every  pai-t  of  the 
building  but  cannot  find  it,  he  says  some  old  people  about 
there  tell  him  the  date  was  1725,  which  talhes  well  with  the 
earhest  accounts  I  had  of  its  age.  The  building  has  been 
frequently  wdiitewashed,  and  was  much  battered  by  shot 
during  the  last  war,  and  the  stone  has  probably  been  covered 
up  or  destroyed. 

^Vhen  I  first  came  on  to  this  frontier,  traditionaiy  stones 
were  plenty  in  regard  to  scenes  and  events  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river  for  a  century  previous. 
As  I  w^as  young  at  that  time,  their  recital  only  created  an 
interest  with  me  while  they  were  being  related.  I  did  not  fix 
them  firmly  in  my  mind  and  they  are  lost  to  me  forever. 

Nothing  of  a  very  remarka])le  character  from  the  time  of 
the  massacre  at  the  Devil's  Hole  occurred  on  this  fiontier, 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  Ameiican  revolution. 
Previous  to  which  and  subsequent  to  their  obtaining  possession 
of  the  country,  the  English  had  been  very  assiduous  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Indians. 
Being  at  that  time  the  only  European  power  on  this  part  of 
the  continent,  the  Indians  having  none  other  to  tamper  with' 
gitiduaUy  acquiesced  in  the  government  of  the  Enghsh.  At 
length  a  strong  friendship  was  estabhshed  between  them,  and 
the  Indians  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  might 
be  required  of  them.  During  the  continuance  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  influence  which  the  English  had  over  the 
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Indians,  was  the  cause  of  much  unnecessary  blood-shed  and 
suffering  to  the  American  frontier  settlements  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  And  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  revolution  in  1783,  for  many  years,  its  effects  were  sensibly 
felt  in  the  blood  that  was  shed  along  the  Ohio  liver,  and  in 
the  now  State  of  Kentucky. 

Fort  Niagara  was  a  centi-al  and  prominent  point  from  which 
plans  Avere  laid,  supplies  furnished  and  expeditions  started,  to 
murder,  devastate,  and  lay  waste  the  country  as  far  as  possible. 
Minnisink  in  Orange  County,  Schoharie,  CheiT}^  Valley,  the 
settlements  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  other  places  in  this 
State,  and  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania,  witnessed  the  power  and 
clemency  of  the  English,  through  their  accredited  agents,  the 
Indian  expeditions  headed  by  British  officers,  from  this  post. 

It  became  necessary  for  Congress  to  arrest  these  alarming 
and  destructive  expeditions :  accordingly  a  large  army  under 
the  command  of  General  Sullivan,  was  sent  into  Western  New 
York  in  the  summer  of  1779,  to  chastise  the  Indians, 
destroy  their  towns  and  means  of  subsistence.  General 
SuUivan  marched  from  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  to 
Tioga  Point,  in  this  State.  Here  he  was  joined  by  another  large 
force  on  the  2 2d  of  August,  headed  by  Gen.  James  Clinton, 
who  came  by  the  way  of  Cooperstown.  The  army  then 
commenced  its  march  up  the  Tioga  river,  and  on  the  29th  of 
August,  came  to  battle  at  Newtown,  (now  Elmu^)  with  the 
combined  forces  of  EngUsh  and  Indians,  w^ho  had  assembled 
and  fortified  themselves  strongly  at  that  place,  in  the  hope  of 
arresting  its  farther  progi^ess.  A  severe  and  decisive  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  and  their  alHes  were  defeated 
— the  loss  on  the  part  of  Gonend  Sullivan  was  small,  and  tliat 
of  the  Indians  could  never  be  fully  ascertained.  r»ut  so 
severely  had  this  day's  work  impressed  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  with  their  utter  inability  of  contending  against  General 
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Sullivan,  that  they  never  afterwards  attempted  to  meet  his 
army,  although  some  skirmishing  did  take  place  Avith  small 
parties. 

Sullivan  followed  up  his  victory  by  mo\"ing  forward  into  the 
countiy,  destro}-ing  on  his  march  the  Indian  settlement  of 
Catharine  Town,  (named  after  an  Indian  Queen  called  Catha- 
rine) and  others  around  the  heads  of  the  Caynga  and  Seneca 
lakes.  Continuing  his  route,  he  passed  doAvn  between  these 
lakes,  and  crossing  the  outlet  at  the  Northern  end  of  the 
Seneca  lake,  near  where  Geneva  now  stands,  encamped  his 
army  at  a  place  known  as  the  Indian  Castle,  nearly  two  miles 
a  little  North  of  West  from  Geneva.  From  this  point  he  sent 
out  smaller  expeditions  and  destroyed  all  the  Indian  settle- 
ments in  that  Aicinity.  On  the  9th  of  September,  a  detach- 
ment of  riflemen  was  sent  up  the  West  side  of  the  Seneca 
lake  to  Cashong  creek,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  distant  seven 
miles  from  Geneva.  At  this  place  was  a  large  Indian  settle- 
ment, Avith  extensive  fields  of  corn  growing,  and  great  numbers 
of  apple  trees.  The  wigwams  and  com  were  entirely  des- 
troyed, as  was  every  other  eatabl5  substance  and  creature  that 
could  be  found ;  large  numbers  of  the  apple  trees  were  cut 
down,  but  many  were  left  standing  and  uninjured. 

The  site  of  this  Indian  town,  and  about  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  one  body,  my  father,  when  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  year's  of  age,  purchased  not  many  years  after  Sul- 
livan's destruction  of  the  Town,  from  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Poudre,'  who  had  married  a  squaw — for  which  the 
Indians  gave  liim  the  land.  In  payment  for  this  land  he 
gave  all  the  money  and  property  he  had,  even  to  part  of  the 
clothing  he  had  on  his  person.  This  purchase  and  sale  was 
subsequently  mtiiied  by  the  State,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  quiet  possession.  He  met  vnih.  great  op[»osition  in  getting 
the  purchase  ratified.    The  gTcat  kindness  and  essential  aid 
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always  remembered  and  spoke  of  most  gratefully. 

From  the  Indian  Castle  the  army  moved  west  and  came  as 
far  as  the  flats  at  the  head  of  Conesus  lake,  wliere  it  encam- 
ped. From  this  place  a  small  detachment  was  sent  forward 
during  the  night  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
w^ith  an  Oneida  Indian  as  a  guide,  to  reconnoitre  and  obtain 
information.  This  party  found  the  Indian  village  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Genesee  river,  deserted  by  the  Indians,  they  having 
retired  to  Little  Beard's  town  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
party  found  tAvo  Indians,  one  they  killed,  and  the  other  made 
his  escape  ;  and  being  unable  to  obtain  aU  the  information 
they  sought,  commenced  their  return  march  to  the  main  camp. 
On  their  way  back,  and  when  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the 
camp,  they  were  intercepted  by  a  superior  Indian  force,  and 
a  severe  and  sanguinary  light  ensued.  Lieutenant  Boyd  and 
private  Parker  were  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  his  whole 
party  destroyed. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Indians  to  Little  Beard's 
town  and  delivered  over  to  Brandt,  who  was  a  Free  Mason, 
and  Boyd  being  one,  he  made  an  appeal  to  Brandt  in  a  man- 
ner understood  ])y  the  fraternity,  and  Brandt  promised  to  save 
his  life.  Brandt  being  obliged  to  go  away  on  some  pressing 
business  he  placed  the  prisoners  in  charge  of  Col.  Butler,  an 
English  officer.  Butler  made  enquuies  of  him  as  to  the 
number,  situation  and  intentions  of  Sullivan's  amy,  and  upon 
Boyd's  refusing  to  give  him  the  infonnatiofi  required,  Butler 
dehvered  the  prisoner  over  to  the  Indians,  who  subjected  the 
Lieutenant  to  great  torture.  After  tymg  him  to  a  sapling, 
they  made  an  o[»ening  in  liis  a])domen,  and  taldng  out  one  of 
his  intestines  which  they  made  fist  to  the  sapling,  they 
untied  him  and  drove  him  round,  until  the  whole  of  his  intes- 
tines were  drawn  out,  and  fmally  put  him  to  death  by  cutting 
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Lis  head  off.  Parker  did  not  undergo  the  tortures  applied  to 
Boyd,  but  his  head  was  Ukewise  cut  off.  In  1841,  some 
citizens  of  Rochester,  and  others  along  the  Genesee  river, 
removed  the  remains  of  Lt.  Boyd  and  his  companions  from 
the  place  where  they  were  first  interred,  and  deposited  them 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Hope,  near  Rochester. 

Sullivan,  with  his  army,  passed  on  to  the  Genesee  River, 
and  crossed  over.  The  Indians  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
their  place,  Little  Beardstown,  but  fled  and  left  it  altogether 
unprotected.  He  sent  out  detachments  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  in  all  dkections  where  Indian  settlements  were. 
All  the  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  corn  cut  up,  some 
burned  and  some  thrown  into  the  river ;  all  the  hogs,  horses 
and  cattle  found  were  killed,  fruit  trees  cut  down,  and  every- 
thing that  could  aftbrd  sustenance  to  a  human  bemg  was 
destroyed.  So  complete  was  the  desolation,  that  IMrs.  Jemi- 
son,  in  the  pubhshed  account  of  her  hfe,  says,  there  Avas  not  a 
mouthful  of  any  kind  of  sustenance  left,  not  even  enough  to 
keep  a  child  one  day  from  perishing  with  hunger.  A  most 
severe  winter  followed ;  the  gi^ound  wiis  covered  with  snow 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet ;  and  many  of  the  Indians 
died  from  cold  and  starvation,  as  also  did  much  of  the  gam.e 
in  the  woods.  ■  Vvrien  ^-^ 

Sullivan  did  not  come  on  to  the  Buffalo  Reservation,  but 
returned  from  the  Genesee  River  upon  the  same  route  he 
came  into  the  country.  On  reaching  a  place  near  the  south 
end  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  since  known  as  the  "  Horse  Heads," 
many  of  the  horses  used  hy  the  army,  suffering  for  want  of 
forage,  (everything  of  the  kind  being  destroyed  on  his  outward 
march,)  became  worn  out,  diseased,  and  unfit  to  travel.  A 
great  many  were  shot  at  this  place  ;  and  in  after  years,  when 
settlers  began  to  come  through  that  route,  the  number  of 
horse  heads  found  gave  a  name  to  the  place. 
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No  American  troops  ever  appeared  in  this  part  of  the  State 
again,  until  the  surrender  by  the  Enghsh,  of  the  American 
frontier  fortresses,  in  1796. 

It  is  a  singular  tlict,  and  the  more  striking  because  of  its 
singularity,  and  one  which  speaks  volumes  ui  fevor  of  the  high 
chamcter  and  honorable  conduct  of  the  early  settlers  of  West- 
ern New  York ;  that,  inasmuch  as  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  there  were  no  good  feehngs  existing  between  the 
Americans  and  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  although 
the  fort  at  Niagara  was  retained  by  the  British  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  for  thirteen  years,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
has  beon  shed  in  battle  between  the  whites  and  Indians  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present. 

It  was  my  intention,  originally,  to  have  said  something  in 
relation  to  tlie  purchase  of  Western  New  York  by  Phelps  and 
Gorham  ;  the  possessions  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  ;  the 
Pultney  and  Hornby  est^ates ;  the  different  Indian  treaties  ; 
many  particulars  of  the  early  settlement  of  Ontario  County, 
and  its  progress  through  to  Lake  Erie  ;  the  details  of  which, 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian,  might  prove  dry 
and  uninteresting  in  a  paper  hke  this  of  mine ;  I  wiU  therefore 
omit  them.    The  leading  reason  for  doing  so,  however,  is  this  : 

I  lately  paid  the  Honorable  and  venerable  Augustus  Porter 
a  visit,  and  in  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  him  on 
this  subject,  he  gave  me  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  write,  and  was  then  diligently  engaged 
in  drawing  up,  a  fall  and  detailed  statement  in  relation  to 
these  matters,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge ;  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  deposit  the  manuscript  in  the  archives  of 
this  Association.  I  can,  therefore,  congTatulate  this  body  upon 
soon  receiving  a  paper  from  this  gentleman,  of  tlie  highest 
interest  and  use,  and  much  more  extensive  on  these  subjects 
than  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
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This  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  liistoiy  of  the  Holland 
Purchase,  by  0.  Turner,  Esq.,  who  is  now  industriously 
engaged  in  procuring  his  maten'als  from  old  residents,  some  of 
whom  are  now^  settled  in  the  far  west.  Mr.  Turner's  history 
will  be  composed  piincipally  of  un^^Titten  materials,  tradi- 
tionary stories,  personal  events  and  reminiscences,  together  with 
biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  early  settlers ;  which, 
incorporated  with  what  has  already  been  pubhshed,  wiU  give 
this  work  of  Mr.  Turner's,  great  interest  with  the  descendants 
of  the  early  pioneers,  and  will  throw^  nuich  hght  upon  the  toil 
and  hardships  endured,  the  simplicity  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  in  those  days,  their  indomitable  energy 
and  perse vei-a nee,  and  many  other  interesting  matters  without 
a  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  impossible  truly  to  appreciate  the 
noble  character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Western  New  York. 
A  copy  of  this  work  aylU  also  be  deposited  with  this 
Association.  ^rti-^r^  --^iv  <r  -'■■■■.■n:  ^v-iv;.;-,;  -  ^v-^,^-:-..? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  be  induced  to  contribute 
their  personal  knowledge  of  early  incidents  ;  and  that  the 
archives  of  this  Association  will  become  the  depository  of 
every  fact  and  circumstance  that  will  tend  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Western  Ncav  York,  and  its  early  inhabitants. 

Although  for  the  reasons  given,  I  refrain  from  entering 
much  into  any  details  on  these  matters,  I  will  nevertheless 
give  you  some  few  particulars  and  reminiscences  obtained  frcm 
my  flither,  Benjamin  Barton,  who  first  came  to  the  Nirigara 
frontier  in  1787;  from  my  mother,  who  came  to  Geneva  in 
1789;  from  Hon.  Augustus  Porter,  who  came  into  Ontario 
County  the  same  year ;  and  from  my  ow^n  personal  knowledge. 
In  detailing  them  I  shall  be  somewhat  discursive,  and  not 
very  regarded  as  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occuiTcd. 
Before  treating  any  farther  of  events  in  Western  New  York,  I 
will  touch  upon  matters  transacted  in  another  part  of  our 
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counhy — a  portion  of  country  which  has,  now  is,  and  will 
always  continiiG  to  exsrt  no  small  influence  upon  our  present 
and  future  prosperity. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
when  the  English  Government  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  Independence  of  her  revolted  colonies,  the  United  States 
of  Ameiica,  it  retained  and  kept  military  possession  of  all  the 
fortresses  on  the  American  side  of  the  great  Lakes.  Oswego, 
Niagtn^i,  ]\Iiami,  (op[)Osite  Penyshurgh,)  Detroit  and  ^lichili- 
mackinac,  were  amongst  the  forts  wrongfully  withheld.  The 
possession  of  these  fortresses  gave  them  the  entire  control  of 
the  numerous  Indian  tiibes  inhabiting  this  extensive  district 
of  country,  and  kept  them  almost  continually  in  a  state  of 
war  against  the  American  settlements  on  and  near  the  Ohio 
river.  They  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians  that  the 
Americans  had  no  right  to  the  country  north  of  that  river, 
and  that  ])y  a  combined  action  of  all  the  Indian  powers  they 
could  restrain  the  Americans  to  the  south  side.  Great  elToi-ts 
were  made  by  the  Indians  to  accompHsh  this,  in  a  continual 
struggle  to  break  up  and  destroy  all  settlements  and  to 
prevent  their  extending. 

For  the  pui-pose  of  giving  security  to  these  frontier  set- 
tlements, and  to  break  up  this  powerful  Indian  confederacy, 
the  United  States  sent  sevend  armies  or  large  bodies  of  men 
against  them.  Three  of  which,  under  Col.  Crawford,  Gen- 
erals Ilarmer  and  St.  Clair,  were  defeated  and  some  of  them 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until  the  great 
and  decisive  victory  of  Gen.  Wa}'ne*  over  the  combined  Indian 
forces,  aided  by  Englishmen  painted  like  savages,  on  the 
banks  of  the  ^Nlaumee,  in  August,  1704,  that  any  thing  like 


*  The  Indians  called  Gen.  Wayne  the  Wind,"  because  in  the  battle  of  the  20th 
of  August,  1704,  with  them.thev  said  he  was  like  the  whirlwind,  that  tore  up  and  drove 
evoTA- thing  before  it. 
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peace  and  safety  was  secured  to  the  settlers  in  the  country 
then  called  the  North  Western  Territory. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  sight  of  a  British  fort,  from 
which  the  Indians  had  been  armed  and  supplied  with  the 
means  of  fighting ;  and  most  probably  a  promise  had  been 
given  of  assistance  in  the  coming  fight,  or  protection  within 
its  walls  in  case  of  defeat.  But  when  the  conflict  raged  too 
strong  for  them,  and  when  Wayne  with  his  victorious  legions 
pressed  on  and  overthrew  them,  the  Indians  fled  from  the 
field  of  their  defeat,  and  sought  admission  into  the  fort. 
But  the  danger  of  personal  safety  to  themselves,  of  their  false 
friends  the  English,  if  they  openly  interfered,  caused  the 
gates  to  be  shut  against  them,  and  the  Indians  were  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

From  this  moment  the  illusion  which  had  obscured  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  it  appeared  plamto  them, 
they  were  engaged  against  a  power  over  which  they  could  not 
tiiumph ;  and  that  their  friends  and  advisers,  the  English, 
when  the  times  of  adversity  arrived,  had  not  the  power  to  aid 
them.  This  victor}^  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1795,  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  confederacy  forever, 
and  secured  peace  and  safety  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  victory,  or 
do  justice  to  the  gallant  General  who  achieved  it,  without 
understanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
great  lakes  and  all  of  our  frontier  military  posts  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  foreign  government,  who  had  withheld  them  from  us 
in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  for  many  years  —  the  nume- 
rous and  powerful  Indian  nations  throughout  the  whole  west, 
decidedly  and  openly  hostile  to  our  people,  were  under  the 
influence  and  supplied  with  the  means  of  war  by  the  English, 
who  never  hesitated  to  urge  them  on  —  coupled  with  the  fact, 
C 
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that  the  Indians  had  ah^eady  defeated  and  nearly  destroyed 
three  American  armies,  had  General  Wayne  foiled  on  this 
occasion,  the  whole  country  would  have  been  a  scene  of  blood. 
This  victoiy  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  country. 

A  long  time  previous  to  and  durmg  the  war  of  1812, 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  Tecumseh,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Indian  warriors  and  statesmen,  made  great 
eflbrts  to  re\TLve  this  confederacy,  but  the  lesson  taught  the 
Indians  in  1794,  had  not  been  forgotten;  and  Tecumseh 
coidd  only  succeed  partially  in  his  darling  project.  In  later 
years,  when  the  fierce  warrior  Black  Hawk  undertook  the 
sime  thing,  but  on  a  much  more  limited  scale,  in  Northern  IDi- 
nois,  he  could  not  succeed  even  in  securing  the  aid  of  the 
whole  of  his  own  tribe  or  nation.  But  he  was  only  a  wanior — 
bloody  and  fierce  to  be  sure — and  had  none  of  the  statesman- 
hke  quahties  of  the  Pontiacs  and  Tecumsehs  of  former  days, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  notice  on  the  same  page  of  liistory  with 
them. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  victory  of  General  Wa^ne,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  estabhshed  garrisons  and 
trading  posts  or  factories  as  they  were  termed,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Western  Country,  for  security  as  well  as  the  distributing 
of  the  annuities  promised  the  Indians  under  the  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville.  One  of  the  flictories  was  at  Lower  Sandusky,  a 
picketed  work,  which  afterwards  formed  Fort  Stephenson, 
where  Colonel  Croghan,  then  a  captain,  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  September,  1813,  by  defeating  with  a  small  force, 
General  Proctor  with  a  large  number  of  British  regular  troops, 
and  a  powerful  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Another  was  at 
Fort  Wayne,  on  tlie  Wabash  river,  another  at  Detroit,* 


•This  niilitan'  po.st  was  delivered  up  by  tho  Eiif^li.-sh,  under  the  Treaty  of  1791,  to 
Captaiu  Moses  Port^^r,  of  the  United  States  Array,  v,  ho  with  Gj  men  took  possession  on 


as  1735283 

another  at  Michilimackinae,  and  in  1804  Chicago*  was  occu- 
pied. 

From  a  report  made  to  Congress  in  1788,  we  learn  the 

the  11th  July,  1796.  Colonel  J.  F.  Hamtramck  arrived  on  the  13th,  from  the  Maumee 
Rapids,  with  more  troops,  and  assumed  the  command.  The  township  above  and 
adjoinin^r  the  city  of  Detroit,  is  named  after  this  gentleman.  His  son  is  now  in  the 
service  of  his  country'  as  Colonel  of  the  Virginia  Volunteers,  and  is  in  command  at 
Saltillo,  in  Mexico.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  fort  is  now  remaining;  even.'  thing 
has  been  swept  away  by  the  rapid  growth  of  that  city;  and  the  spot  where  it  stood,  and 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  strife,  is  now  covered  with  beautiful  build- 
ings, and  is  the  abode  of  elegance  and  wealth. 

Captain  Porter  was  a  sergeant  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
bloody  batile  of  Fort  MifHin,  or  Mud  Island,  in  the  Delaware  river,  in  1777,  soon  after 
General  Howe  obtained  possession  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  affair  the  Americans  lost 
250  in  killed  and  wounded  out  of  a  force  of  650  men,  before  they  could  be  driven  from 
their  position.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  Smith,  afterwards  General  and  comman- 
der at  the  battle  of  Baltijnore,  in  September,  1814,  when  General  Ross,  of  the  British 
Army  was  killed  and  their  army  defeated;  and  for  many  years  United  States  Senator 
for  Maryland,  commanded  the  fort  on  that  occasion.  Captain  Porter  was  promoted  to  a 
majority,  and  in  1800  commanded  at  Fort  Niagara.  About  this  time  he  opened  the 
road  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain  to  Ska-joc-quad-da  Creek,  known  as  the  militar}' 
road,  and  constructed  bridges  across  this  and  the  Tonawanta  Creek.  He  left  this 
frontier  in  the  winter  of  1806,  and  marched  with  his  command  to  Pittsburgh,  for  service 
down  the  Mississippi,  during  Burr's  operations  in  that  quarter.  In  the  war  of  LS12  with 
England,  he  was  a  colonel,  and  succeeded  General  Alexander  Smj-the  in  command  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  during  the  winter  of  1812  and  1813.  His  head  quarters  for  some 
time,  were  at  the  log  house  of  Mr.  Rogere,  at  Williamsville,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek,  where  the  largest  portion  of  the  troops  were  cantoned  in  log  huts,  on  the  site  of 
that  beautiful  village,  which  was  then  densely  covered  with  heavy  timber.  He  rose  to. 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and  died  some  few  years  after  the  war.  He  sustained  a 
good  reputation  in  the  army,  and  was  always  considered  an  efficient  and  brave  soldier,, 
and  kind  hearled  man. 

*The  militan,-  works  erected  by  the  United  States  at  this  place,  consisted  of  a  few 
wooden  block-houses  picketed  in,  with  other  buildings  sufficient  to  secure  the  Indian 
annuities  and  military  stores,  and  quarters  for  a  Captain's  command.  In  July,  1832, 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  the  few  families  and  traders  here,  numbering  in  all  abou^ 
one  hundred  persons,  had  to  depend  upon  these  works  for  shelter,  in  the  daily  expecta- 
tion of  being  attacked  by  this  Chief  and  his  warriors.  At  this  time  (1848)  this  little 
village  and  isolated  band  of  people,  have  grown  to  a  well  built  and  flourishing  cit\-, 
numbering  more  than  16,000  inhabitants.  A  large  canal,  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  terininating  at  Chicago,  is  completed,  during  this  present  month  of  April, 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river;  thus  forming  a  steamboat  and  canal 
comnmnication  between  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river. 

This  is  not  the  onlv  place  of  note  that  has  risen  hke  magic,  on  the  western  shor"  of 
Lake  Michigan,  Other  towns  and  places,  whose  beginning  were  subsequent  to 
attract  the  eve  of  the  traveller.  Milwaukie,  with  a  busy  population,  over  14.0(i0, 
Little  Fort,  Souihi)ort,  Racine,  Sheboygan  and  some  others,  numbering  from  lOUO  to 
upwards  of  300')  souls,  beautify  and  adorn  tho  bank,  while  inland,  numerous  brisk 
villages  are  springing  up  in  all  directions. 
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number  of  inhabitants  in  the  then  North  Western  Territor}^, 
now  forming  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ilhnois,  Michigan 
and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  embracing  a  surface  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  capable 
of  sustaining  a  population  equally  as  dense. 

That  report  says  that  the  villages  on  the  ^[ississippi  or 
near  there,  contained  the  following  fomilies :  Kaskaskia,  80  ; 
Prairie  de  lloche  12  ;  Fort  St,  Philip  5;  Kehokia  50  ;  Fort 
Chartres  5.  St.  Vincents,  Detroit  and  some  other  places  on 
tlie  Lakes  contained  probably,  not  much  more  than  an  equal 
luuuber.  These  were  all  French,  or  Canadian  settlements. 
The  total  population  did  not  exceed  three  thousand.  The 
siune  district  of  countiy  now  contains  but  little  if  any,  less 
tlran  five  miUions  of  inhabitants. 

The  year  179-i  was  remarkable  for  another  event  of  great 
importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  whole  Western  Country.  That  year  a  treaty 
known  as  Jay's  treaty,"  was  concluded  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  England  and  the  United  States;  under  which, 
the  English  agreed  to  surrender  the  military  posts  on  the 
American  side  of  the  lakes.  The  surrender  however,  did  not 
take  place  until  the  spring  or  summer  of  1706 ;  and  from  that 
time  only,  have  we  used  or  had  the  privilege  of  using  our 
great  lakes,  over  which  now  floats  a  commerce  of  milhons 
uf  duUars.  ; 

I  have  now  reached  that  point  of  time  when  the  germ  of 
the  jiTcitness  which  w^c  behold  in  Western  New  York,  and 
the  great  West,  go  where  we  will,  was  first  laid  ; "  and  I  ask 
your  attention  to  tlie  small  and  recent  beginning  of  every 
tiling  around  us. 

To  show  }'ou  how  averse  the  English  were  to  allowing  the 
free  range  of  this  frontier  or  the  use  of  the  Lakes  to  our  people, 
I  will  relate  some  of  their  acts.    In  17 87,  the  year  my  father 
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first  came  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  at  ^vliich  time  all  the  v/hite 
S3ttlem3rits  were  on  the  Ciinacla  side  of  the  river,  he  said  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Magnra,  to 
furnish  the  Indians  with  cards  hayini>:  on  them  sealinir  wax 
bearing  a  particular  impression ;  and  dkected  them  if  tlic}' 
found  any  white  men  rambling  about  the  country  who  had  nut 
such  a  pass  or  card,  they  were  British  soldiers  deserting,  and 
they  must  take  them  up  and  bring  them  to  the  Fort; — that 
he  was  once  or  twice  thus  arrested  himself,  and  at  other  times 
had  to  dodge  and  run  away  from  drunken  and  troublesome 
Indians. 

In  1789,  John  Fellows,  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  started 
from  Schenectady  with  a  boat,  its  cargo  mostly  tea  and  totuu'co, 
with  the  design  of  going  to  Canada  to  trade.  On  reaching  Os- 
wego, the  connnanding  officer  refused  him  permission  to  pass 
that  place.  Fellows  returned  with  his  boat  and  cargo  up  the 
Oswego  river  to  Seneca  river,  up  that  into  the  Canandaigua 
outlet  as  far  as  where  Clyde  is.  Here  he  built  a  small  log 
building  (long  known  as  the  block-house)  to  secure  his  goods  in, 
while  he  was  cnifao-cd  in  bushing  out  a  sled  road  to  Sodus  bav 
on  lake  Ontario.  He  then  went  to  Geneva  and  got  a  yoke  or 
two  of  cattle,  hauled  his  boat  and  property  across,  and  in  this 
frail  conveyance  emljarked  with  his  goods,  and  pushed  across 
the  lake.  He  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  his  tea  and  to])acco  and 
did  well.  He  re-crossed  in  the  same  boat  and  landed  at  Ii  on- 
dequoit  creek.  This  boat  was  afterwards  purchased  and  use<l 
by  Judge  Porter  in  traversing  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  when 
making  the  survey  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase. 

This  was  the  first  American  craft  that  ever  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  great  lakes,  now  filled  with  magnificent  stcMii- 
boats  and  sail  vessels,  fully  em|>loyed  in  carrying  on  tha 
innnense  commerce  which  passes  over  them. 

In  179  J,  Judge  Porter  informs  me,  that  he  was  em[)lo}-.;d 
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by  two  men  in  New  York,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land 
lying  between  Ithaca  and  Owego  on  the  Susquehanna  liver, 
and  also  a  ten  thousand  acre  tract  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
explore  it  f<:>r  them.  That  he  crossed  from  Sahsbur}^,  in  Con- 
necticut, to  Cattskill,  and  with  a  pack  on  his  back  pushed 
through  the  country  to  where  Ithaca  now  is.  He  explored  the 
large  tract  of  land,  when  he,  wdth  a  man  named  Hull,  came 
down  the  shore  of  Cayuga  lake  three  or  four  miles,  wdiere  they 
bought  a  canoe  from  a  Dutchman.  In  this  canoe  they  passed 
down  the  lake  and  through  the  different  rivers  to  Oswego,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  visit  the  other 
tract  of  land.  He  was  refused  permission  to  pass  the  fort  at 
Oswego,  and  as  there  was  no  other  route  to  get  to  this  land 
but  by  the  lake,  he  had  to  relinquish  that  part  of  his  job,  and 
he  and  his  companion  voyaged  to  Schenectady  in  that  canoe, 
where  he  sold  it. 

And  as  late  as  1796,  and  only  a  few  days  before  they 
gave  up  f3rever  the  Foit  at  Oswego,  did  the  Enghsh  refuse 
pennission  to  the  boats  with  the  surveyors  and  others  in  the 
em[>loy  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  who  were  going  to 
survey  the  "Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  to  pass  that  place.  The 
boats  were  under  the  charge  of  Joshua  Stow,  uncle  of  Judge 
Stuw  of  this  city.  Determined  not  to  be  delayed,  he  took 
the  boats  during  the  day  a  mile  or  two  up  the  river,  and  at 
night  silently  ran  them  past  the  foil;  into  the  lake,  and  pursued 
iiis  way  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he  found  the  fort  ui  our 
possession.  The  boats  and  theii'  loading  were  conveyed  across 
the  portage  at  Queenstown,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river 
and  came  on  to  Buflldo. 

The  tirst  American  troops  who  took  possession  of  Fort 
Niagara  that  summer  were  under  the  conunand  of  Capt.  Buif, 
with  a  dr'tavhment  of  artillery,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Little- 
fi'.Id  ^vith  p:ii-t  of  a  company  of  infantry.    More  troops  ai'iived 
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in  December,  and  in  tlie  spring  of  1797,  the  command  \va& 
assumed  by  ]\Iajor  Revardy,  a  French  officer  in  our  sen  ice. 

My  flither's  first  visit  to  the  Niagara  frontier  was  in  the 
summer  of  1787.  He  was  emj)loyed  to  aid  in  driving  a  drove 
of  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  Western  pait  of  New  Jersey, 
which  had  been  sold  to  the  Enghsh  to  supply  their  troops  and 
Indian  department ;  this  being  the  best  market  the  country  then 
alforded.  At  that  time  there  was  a  small  cluster  of  i\Iohawk 
Indians  residing  a  little  over  a  mile  east  of  the  present  village 
of  Lewiston ;  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  he  slept  in  that 
Indian  town,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  was  the  owner  of 
the  farm  where  formerly  stood  this  Indian  settlement.  The 
flirm  is  now  known  as  the  "Mohawk  Farm."  - 

The  late  flither  of  Colonel  Silas  Hopkins,  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  now  hving  in  Cambria,  Niagara  County,  was 
one  of  the  party.  They  came  by  way  of  Wyoming,  up  the 
Susquehanna,  between  the  Lakes  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and 
through  to  Niagara  by  the  Tonawanta  Reservation.  On 
reaching  the  Genesee  River,  at  xivon,  near  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  Beny,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hickox,  of  this  city, 
subsequently  kept  a  feny  across  the  river,  the  party  stopped 
some  time  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  recuperating  the 
animals ;  and  for  their  own  comfoii:  and  convenience,  put  up  a 
small  log  building  which  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  building,  erected  by  white  men  between  Fort  Schuyler 
(now  L'tica,)  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  Hue  of  the  old  state  or 
stiige  road  between  the  two  points.  On  his  return  to  New 
Jersey  he  came  up  the  river  from  Niagara,  on  the  Canada  side, 
and  remained  a  few  days  at  Buffalo,  which  then  only  contdned 
two  or  three  log  huts  in  the  vicinity  where  the  :\ransion  House 
stands.  For  the  services  rendered  his  employer  on  this  occa- 
sion he  received  eight  dollars,  and  thought  himself  well  com- 
pensated. 
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He  returned  the  next  year  as  far  as  Geneva,  and  from  that 
period  ^vas  a  resident  of  Western  Ne\Y-rork,  until  the  time 
of  his  death;  wliich  occurred  at  Lewiston,  m  June,  1842,  to 
which  place  he  removed  with  his  family,  in  June,  1807.  The 
family  of  James  Latta,  my  grandfather,  on  my  mother's  side, 
came  to  Geneva,  on  the  14th  of  Septemher,  1789, — m}- 
motlier,  now  living,  was  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
family  removed  from  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson  Eiver. 
They  came  to  Albany  in  a  sloop,  crossed  over  to  Schenectady 
in  wagons,  ascended  the  Mohawk  River,  as  far  as  Fort 
Stanwix,  (now  Ptome,)  hauled  their  small  boats  over  the 
portage,  into  Wood  Creek,  down  that  into  the  Oneida  Lake. 
They  reached  that  on  the  evening  of  a  clear  moonlight  night, 
and  my  gi'andfather  paid  his  men  extra  wages,  to  pass  over 
the  lake  to  Fort  Brewerton,  during  the  night ;  fearing  a  storm 
would  arise  in  the  morning  and  detain  them  several  days,  as 
was  frequently  the  case.  The  route  then,  was  down  the 
Oneida  River  to  Three  River  Point,  then  up  the  Seneca 
River  to  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  then  up  that  to  Geneva. 
The  voyage  from  Schenectady  consumed  seventeen  days, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  it  rained. 

At  this  time,  there  was  no  mill  in  the  country  nearer  than 
Newtown,  (now  Ehnira,)  fifty  miles  distant,  and  this  one  had 
no  bolt ;  the  flour  ground  there,  required  to  be  sifted  before 
using  it ;  provisions  were  brought  into  the  country'  by  water, 
up  the  Mohawk  in  small  boats,  and  from  the  Suscpiehanna 
River  on  pack  horses.  It  w^as  some  time  before  mills  were 
erected  in  many  places.  The  first  one  she  remembers  was 
Waggoner's,  on  the  outlet  of  the  Crooked  Lake,  near  where 
Penn  Yan  now  is.  This  place  was  origniially  seiikd  by 
emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Eastern  States,  in  nearly 
equal  numbers,  and  my  father  has  the  credit  of  giving  it  a 
name.    Being  at  that  place  on  a  certain  time  when  the  peo[tle 
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were  talking  much  about  giving  their  place  a  name,  and  as 
there  Avas  much  difficulty  in  finding  one  to  suit  all  parties,  he 
proposed  Penn  Yan  or  Yank,  as  most  descriptive  of  the  people 
and  Avhere  they  came  from  ;  being  half  Yankees,  and  half 
Pennamites,  as  they  were  called ;  the  oddity  of  the  name  and 
its  expressive  meaning  took  with  the  people,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Penn  Yan. 

Before  mills  were  built,  almost  every  family  kejtt  one 
or  two  mortars  or  homminy  blocks,  for  pounding  Corn  in. 
These  blocks  were  frequently,  amongst  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, made  in  the  stump  of  a  tree  near  the  house.  They 
would  cut  the  stump  square  and  then  burn  or  dig  a  cavity  in 
the  top,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  corn ;  and  to  relieve  the 
labor  the  pounder  was  frequently  used  by  means  of  a  swing. 
Provisions  of  course  were  scarce  and  dear,  there  being  no  money 
in  those  times ;  and  the  people  lived  mostly  on  corn,  pumpkins 
and  beans,  and  killed  deer  and  bears  for  meat.  They  were 
kind  and  friendly  to  each  other,  and  bore  their  sulTerings 
patiently,  rendering  to  each  other  all  the  assistance  they  could. 
The  earl}-  settlers  were  a  superior  class  of  men,  of  gxeat  physi- 
cal strength  and  superior  intellects,  capable  of  doing  and  endu- 
ring every  thing — and  their  powers  were  frequently  taxed  to 
the  utmost. 

I  will  relate  a  stor^^,  which  will  show  the  simphcity  of  man- 
ner's which  characteiised  the  people  for  many  years,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  i^arties  of  recreation  were  sometimes 
foiTned  in  those  days. 

iNIy  father  was  a  long  time  employed  by  the  Sun^eyor  Gen- 
eral, the  late  Simon  DeWitt,  in  surveying  the  mihtary  tract 

•This  tract  of  land  was  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  military  services  ronden-d  duriivj: 
the  revolutionary  war  by  the  New  York  Slate  troops.  To  show  the  limited  .^eoirra- 
phical  knowlednre,  possessed  by  the  Legislature  in  those  days,  of  even  the  central  pari 
of  the  State,  I  n  HI  give  an  extract  from  the  act  describing  the  boundaries  of  this  tract. 

5th  Se<=sion  of  the  Legislature  of  llie  State  of  Nev/  York,  held  at  Poughkecpsie,  in 
Dutchess  Countv.    Geouge  Clinton,  Governor.    Passed  July  25,  1782. 
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lying  east  of  Ontario  County,  to  and  including  Onondaga. 
From  his  great  industry  and  availing  himself  of  every  honora- 
ble manner,  to  better  his  condition,  and  by  the  practice  of  rigid 
economy  in  his  expenditures,  he  had  become  comparatively 
forehanded.    He  determined  to  build  a  better  house  than  the 


*'That  all  the  lands,  situate,  lying'  and  being  in  the  County  of  Tryon,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  lake  Ontario,  the  OnondaLra  river,  and  the  Oneida  lake ;  on  the  West  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Great  Sodus  or  Assorodus  Creek,  through  the  most 
westerly  inclination  of  the  Seneca  lake  ;  ou  the  South  by  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
throujrh  the  most  southerly  inclination  of  the  Seneca  lake  ;  and  on  the  East  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  most  westerly  bounds  of  the  Oneida  or  Tuscarora  countiy,  on  the 
Oneida  lake,  through  the  most  westerly  inclination  of  the  west  bounds  of  the  Oneida  or 
Tuscarora  country  ;  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  beset  apart,  &c.,  <S>x." 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  name  of  Tuscarora  should  have  been  applied  to  any 
part  of  our  State.  This  tribe  of  Indians  were  comparatively  new  comers  in  the  State, 
were  but  few  in  numbers,  having  been  n^.arly  destroyed  in  their  wars  with  the  whites  in 
North  Carolina  ;  from  whence  they  emigrated  in  1712,  into  the  western  part  of  New 
York.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  five  nations  of  Iroquois,  and  admitted  as  a 
distinct  nation  into  the  confederacy  afterwards  known  as  tlie  Six  Nations.  Their  first 
settlement  was  with  the  Oneidas.  At  the  time  of  the  last  great  sale  in  1797,  of  the 
extreme  western  part  of  New  York  by  the  Indians  to  Robert  Morris,  amongst  other 
places  reserved  by  the  Indians,  a  small  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  Tuscarora  reser- 
vation, a  few  miles  from  Lewistowu,  in  Niagara  County,  was  one.  Here  the  whole 
tribe  congregated  ;  subsequently  the  Holland  Land  Company  donated  them  two  square 
miles  ;  and  ia  1804,  they  purchased  from  the  Company  upwards  of  four  thousand  acres 
more. 

The  following  short  historical  sketch,  will  shew  why  they  left  North  Carolina  : — 
*'In  1710,  a  large  number  of  German  emigrants  arrived  in  this  countr}-,  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina.  Two  years  after  their  arrival,  the  Tuscaroras,  Corees,  and  other 
tribes  of  Indians,  formed  a  deep  conspiracy  for  the  extermination  of  the  English  settlers. 
Having  fortified  the  chief  town  in  the  Tuscarora  nation,  for  the  security  of  their  own 
families,  the  different  tribes  met  at  this  place,  to  the  number  of  1200  warriors,  and  laid, 
the  horrible  plot,  which  was  concerted  and  executed  with  stability  and  great  secresy 
From  this  place  of  rendezvous  they  sent  out  small  parties,  which  entered  the  settlements 
by  ditferent  roads,  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  When  the  night  agreed  on  had 
arrived,  they  entered  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  and  demanded  provisions ;  and  feigning 
displeasure,  fell  upon  them,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  without  distinc- 
tion. About  Roanoke,  137  persons  perished  in  the  massacre.  A  few  persons  escaping, 
gave  the  alarm  to  their  neighbors  tlic  next  morning,  and  thus  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  colony. 

**  Governor  Craven,  of  South  Carohna,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  massacre,  imme- 
diately sent  Col.  Barnwell,  with  GOO  militia  and  300  friendly  Indians,  against  these 
savages.  Marching  through  a  hideous  wilderness,  Barnwell  came  up  with  die  enemy, 
and  attacked  ihein  with  ereat  etlect.  In  this  action  he  killed  300  Indians,  and  took 
about  100  prisoners.  The  survivors  fled  to  their  fortified  town,  where  Col.  Barnwell 
surrounded  them,  killed  a  great  number,  and  compelled  tlie  remainder  to  sue  for  peace. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  this  expedition  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  Tuscaronxs  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners." — Holvics'  AnnaL; 
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log  cabin  iu  wliicli  I  v.as  bom.  He  commenced  in  179 G  or 
ITOT,  the  erection  of  a  large  square  two  story  frame  house, 
and  from  its  peculiar  and  favorable  locality  and  beautiful  site, 
on  the  travelled  road  from  Geneva  to  Bath,  in  Steuben  county, 
supposed  it  might  be  wanted  in  thne  for  a  tavern,  and  had  a 
large  ball  room  made  in  it.  OAving  to  adverse  circumstances, 
one  of  which  was  the  failure  of  the  contractor,  he  lost  three 
hundred  dollars,  a  large  sum  at  that  time.  Another  was,  that 
his  lumber  after  being  well  dried  and  fit  for  use,  caught  fire  in 
the  kiln  and  was  destroyed.  These  retarded  its  completion  for 
several  years.  At  length  it  was  finished,  and  being  the  only 
house  for  several  miles  around  of  a  suitable  size  for  the  purpose, 
the  master  workman  and  his  joiners,  together  with  some  other 
young  men  in  the  neighborhood,  were  desirous  of  having  a 
house  warming  and  spinning  bee.  That  year  he  had  grown  an 
extraordinary  crop  of  flax,  and  the  young  men  said  if  he  would 
let  them  have  the  frolic,  they  would  hackle  and  dress  the  flax, 
get  the  fiddlers,  collect  the  girls,  and  do  all  they  could  to 
lighten  the  burthen  on  hmi.  He  gave  his  permission — they 
turned  in,  dressed  the  flax,  and  then  making  up  seventy-two  half 
pound  bunches,  put  them  in  bags  and  scattered  them  round  the 
country  for  several  miles,  amongst  the  girls,  as  cards  of  invita- 
tion. 

In  those  days,  there  were  no  pianos  and  guitars  in  the 
country,  and  the  girls  made  music  on  spining  wheels,  and  the 
notes  they  practised  upon  were  flax  and  wool.  The  flax  was 
to  be  spun  into  threads  of  a  certain  number,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  party,  each  gu-1  was  to  bring  her  skein  of 
thread.  Those  who  lived  on  roads  leading  direct,  came  in 
Avagons.  Others,  who  lived  in  the  woods,  where  some  of  the 
prettiest  girls  were  fjund,  mounted  a  horse  behind  a  young 
man,  with  a  blanket  to  sit  upon,  dressed  in  their  every  day 
apparel,  with  woolen  stockings  and  strong  shoes  on.  They 
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would  dash  through  the  woods  on  some  trails  through  brooks, 
and  over  every  obstacle  in  theii  way,  canying  their  ball-drc.-> 
and  skein  of  thread  in  a  bundle,  in  their  hand.  A  few- 
minutes  at  the  toilet  put  them  in  a  condition  for  the  ball-room. 
Others,  living  only  a  mile  or  two  away,  thought  it  no  great 
task  to  come  on  foot.  In  the  ball-room,  their  rosy  cheeks, 
their  sparkling  eyes  and  blooming  health,  gave  pleasure  to  all 
who  beheld  them :  and  their  viii'orous  svstems,  stren^rthened  hv 
hard  daily  labor,  enabled  them  to  dance  and  enjoy  it,  and  with 
life  and  spirit  would  they  skip  through  the  dance,  like  the 
young  fawns  of  their  own  woods.  The  supper  was  prepared 
by  my  mother,  and  well,  too,  from  the  products  of  the  farm, 
and  with  the  addition  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar  and  some  hght 
wine,  was  all  that  was  necessary  or  desired.  Information 
reaching  Geneva,  of  the  party,  about  thirty  of  the  ehte  of  that 
place  came  down  and  joined  heartily  in  the  pleasures  going 
on.  As  no  barn  could  hold  the  horses,  they  were  picketed 
around  the  wagons  and  fences,  and  plenty  of  hay  spread 
before  them.  As  daylight  began  to  appear,  the  girls  would 
doft'  their  ball  dresses,  and  having  again  donned  the  homespun, 
disappear  for  their  homes  in  the  woods. 

In  17S9,  Ontario  was  set  off  from  Montgomeiy  as  a  county. 
It  embraced  all  the  territoiy  lying  between  the  Seneca  Lake 
on  the  East,  Lake  Erie  on  the  West,  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
North,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  South,  and  is  now  subdivided 
into  fourteen  counties,  which  are  :— Steuben,  Ontario,  Yates. 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauque,  Erie,  Niagara,  Orieans. 
W}-oming,  Genesee,  Livingston,  ^Monroe  and  Wa}'ne. 

In  ISOl,  and  for  two  or  three  years,  my  fither  was  the 
Sheriff  of  Ontario  Count}-,  emljraciiig  all  the  territory  now 
included  in  the  last  named  thirteen  counties. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  hehl  at  Canandaigua,  in  the 
spriui/  of  1700.    That  year  the  State  road  from  Utica  t<> 
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Cauaridaigua  was  opened,  the  State  gave  a  townsliip  of  land 
towards  the  expense,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  set  to 
work,  but  before  it  was  done  the  number  increased  to  two  or 
tlu'ee  hundred,  by  emigrants  coming  on  with  teams,  who  could 
go  no  further  than  the  road  was  opened,  and  turned  in  and 
helped  cut  their  way  through. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1790,  the  first  census  under  the[ Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  vras  taken.  General  Amos 
Hall,  of  Bloomfield,  was  the  Marshal  for  taking  the  census  in 
Western  New  York.  Ontario  County  then  contained  the 
following  num]3er  of  funilies  and  persons,  and  the  townships 
in  which  they  resided.  This  table  was  made  in  1820  ;  some 
of  the  townships  ma}'  have  received  other  names  since  that 
time,  and  some  that  had  none  then  have  since  received  names : 
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1700  there  were, 

in 

Fam.. 

Per. 

Township  No.  2, 

Range 

1, 

59 

do. 

7, 

do. 

1, 

.11 

65 

do. 

8, 

do. 

1, 

25 

do. 

9, 

do. 

1. 

60 

do. 

10, 

do. 

1, 

55 

do. 

11, 

do. 

1, 

11 

do. 

8, 

do. 

2, 

38 

do. 

10, 

do. 

2, 

N.  Gorhain,  

  6 

14 

do. 

11, 

do. 

2, 

4 

do. 

11, 

do. 

3, 

55 

do. 

10, 

do. 

3, 

106 

do. 

12, 

do. 

3, 

W.  Fahuyra,  

  4 

14 

do. 

8, 

do. 

4, 

20 

do. 

9, 

do. 

4, 

13 

do. 

10, 

do. 

4, 

65 

do. 

10, 

do. 

5, 

26 

do. 

11, 

do. 

4, 

20 

do. 

9, 

do. 

5, 

1 

o 

do. 

11, 

do. 

5, 

o 

10 

do. 

12 

do. 

5, 

28 

do. 

13, 

do. 

5, 

20 

do. 

10, 

do. 

fi. 

23 

do. 

11, 

do. 

6, 

 9 

56 

do. 

12, 

do. 

c. 

8 

do. 

7. 

do. 

7, 

  1 

5 

do. 

9. 

do. 

7, 

34 

do. 

1, 

do. 

2,^ 

59 

do. 

2, 

do. 

2,i 

do. 

3, 

do. 

k\ 

50 

do. 

do. 

9 

do. 

do. 

o 

do. 

do. 

7, 

 10 

66 
44 

Indian  Lands- 

17 

105 
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The  same  district  of  country  now  contains  over  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants. 

I  was  born  in  1795,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  there  are  fift}- 
persons  in  this  country  who  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  are  natives 
of  the  old  county  of  Ontario.  I  have  witnessed  great  changes 
in  the  country  during  my  short  life ;  I  have  followed  settle- 
ments and  civilization  from  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake  to 
the  Mississippi,  which  it  has  overleaped.  It  is  pursuing  its 
course  westward  to  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Judge  Porter,  he  informed 
me  that  he  came  to  Canandaigua  in  1789,  with  two  Schenec- 
tady boats,  each  one  capable  of  carrying  fourteen  baiTels,  and 
four  men  to  man  each  one,  to  get  them  around  the  different 
falls  and  rapids  which  obstructed  the  navigation  in  those  days. 
These  boats  they  succeeded  in  getting  to  Canandaigua,  to 
shew  that  the  thing  could  be  done.  Afterwards  they  stopped 
five  or  six  miles  down  the  outlet,  at  a  place  now  called  Man- 
chester, where  the  railroad  crosses  the  stream. 

Near  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Piome,)  a  saw-mill  was  built  on 
Wood  creek,  the  dam  of  which  threw  back  the  Avater  and 
formed  a  large  pond.  The  small  boats  used  in  1789,  and 
afterwards  until  the  canal  and  locks  were  built  connecting  the 
Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek,  were  hauled  over  ;  and  when  three 
or  four  were  ready,  the  gate  of  the  dam  was  then  opened  and 
the  water  rushing  in  raised  the  creek  so  that  boats  starting 
with  the  high  flood  reached  Oneida  Lake  with  much 
ease.  '  In  1792,  in  going  down  tliis  creek,  he  overtook  a  party 
who  had  left  in  the  former  flood,  but  too  late  to  get  through, 
and  there  first  saw  the  late  Mr.  James  \Yads worth,  of  Geneseo, 
up  to  his  knees  in  the  water,  getting  his  boat  afloat. 

The  first  American  vessel  built  on  Lake  Erie,  was  constmct- 
ed  at  Four  Uile  Creek  near  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1797,  and  was 
called  the  Washington.    She  navigated  the  Lake  that  season, 
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and  was  then  sold  to  a  man  in  Canada,  who  took  her  round  the 
portage  to  Queenstown,  from  whence  she  sailed  for  Kingston, 
but  was  never  heard  of  after  lea\dng  the  Niagara  river.''^ 

The  first  American  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  at 
Hanford's  landing,  three  miles  below  llochester,  in  1798,  by  Eli 
Granger,  (of  thkty  tons  burthen,)  and  was  called  the  Jemima. 
From  tliis  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  I 
have  the  names  of  a  great  many  vessels  that  were  on  the 
lakes,  ^vith  the  liistory  of  many  of  them.  Many  were  lost  by 
storms,  and  several  were  captured  by  the  British,  during  the 
war,  and  burnt ;  so  that  at  the  time  that  peace  Avas  restored, 
very  few  vessels  were  on  the  lakes,  except  such  as  had  been 
used  b}^  the  Government  during  the  war. 

In  1816,  the  steam  boat  Ontario  was  built  by  Eli  Lusher 
and  his  associates,  at  Sachets  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontaiio  ;  and 
the  steain  boat  Walk-in-the-water,  for  Gilbert  and  J.  B.  Stewart 
and  others,  at  Black  Rock,  in  1818.  This  was  the  first  use 
•  of  steam  on  these  lakes.  ■..  -■^■.^-..,.r.~i<'^^:,,^  - 

In  1796,  the  only  white  persons  living  on  the  Western 
Heserve,  in  Ohio,  consisted  of  a  French  family  at  Sandusky 
bay.  And  in  1811,  after  a  very  tempestuous  passage  (in  the 
schooner  Catharine,  afterwards  the  Somers,  in  Commodore 
Perry's  fleet,)  of  nineteen  days  over  the  lake,  when  I  first 
landed  on  the  Peninsular  point  in  that  bay,  there  was  no 
person  living  where  the  city  of  Sandusky  now  stands — the 

*The  American  settlements  at  Erie,  commenced  in  1795.  Capt.  William  Lee,  in 
a  small  sail  and  row  boat  carried  up  that  summer  the  family  of  Col.  Reed,  grandfather 
of  Gen.  Charles  M.  Reed.  Several  families  commenced  settling  tlie  place  that  season  ; 
during  the  same  time,  the  town  was  laid  out  by  a  party  of  surveyors  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  Militia,  commanded  by  General  Irvin  of  Carlisle. — 
Col.  Reed,  entertained  in  his  marquee,  his  house  not  being  ready  to  occupy,  Judah 
Colt,  Joshua  Fairbanks  and  Augustus  Porter,  Esqrs.,  who  visited  him  ihat  summer. 

In  December,  179G,  Gen.  Wayne,  commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Army, 
when  returning  from  Detroit,  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  the  gout  and  died  at  this  place- 
He  w;is  buried  near  the  spot  where  the  old  block  house  stands,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake. 
In  ISOD,  his  remains  were  taken  up  and  removed  by  his  son  to  Chester,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  deposited  in  St,  David's  Church  yard. 
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only  building  in  it  was  a  log  hut,  where  an  old  Indian  had, 
or  did  then  live,  called  "  Ogonse/'  and  this  was  the  name  of 
the  place. 

I  was  then  in  the  employ  of  my  brother-in-law,  Captain 
Sheldon  Thompson,  now  of  this  city,  bound  south  of  the 
Sciota  river,  with  a  quantity  of  goods  and  salt,  to  purchase 
hogs,  wliich  were  to  be  killed  and  packed  on  the  Peninsula, 
near  the  lake.  No  large  vessels  had,  at  that  time,  been  known 
to  enter  that  bay,  and  Captain  Tucker  did  not  venture  to 
make  the  attempt,  as  the  weather  vras  cold  and  stormy, 
with  some  snow  flying — it  being  the  last  days  of  October, 
lie  ran  his  vessel  as  near  the  shore  as  was  prudent,  and 
landed  the  loading  on  the  beach,  from  whence  it  was  rolled 
far  enough  back,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  swells  of  the 
lake. 

The  few  people  residing  on  the  Peninsula,  in  four  or  five 
loi!:  buildings,  were  sutFerino;  from  the  effects  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  and  had  a  most  ghastly  appearance.  They  had  but  few 
comforts  and  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  At  that  time  they 
were  without  flour  and  tea.  They  made  bread  from  com 
meal ;  the  corn  on  the  ear  was  first  put  into  a  large  kettle  and 
boiled  until  it  had  swelled  out  and  softened  the  kernels,  and 
was  then  grated.  The  graters  were  made  by  brealdng  a  tm 
lantern  to  pieces  and  nailing  them  on  a  board.  Sage  was 
used  for  tea.  Meat  was  plenty  ;  all  it  required  to  get  this, 
was  to  shoot  down  a  hog  ;  there  were  many  nnming  in  the 
woods,  flit  from  the  quantities  of  mast  they  fed  upon.  I  soon 
improved  tlie  living  by  getting  out  some  tea  and  sugar,  and 
taking  some  powder  and  shot,  soon  killed  ducks  (the  bay  was 
then  full  of  them.)  enough  daily,  to  supply  the  family  where  I 
stopped,  as  long  as  I  remained  Avith  them. 

Capt.  Thompson  soon  joined  me  at  this  place ;  he  came  up 
the  lake  on  horseback.    From  the  place  where  the  goods 
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Avere  larxded  on  the  beach,  Ave  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to 
Lower  Sandusky.  Here  the  United  States  had  a  factory  or 
trading  house  for  distri])uting  to  the  Indians  their  finnuities  ; 
it  Avas  then  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Samuel  Tupper,  wlio 
afterwards  resided  and  died  in  this  city.  This  trading  estab- 
lishment was  enclosed  by  picket  work,  and  afterwards  formed 
Fort  Stephenson,  where  Colonel  Croghan  severely  defeated 
the  British  and  Indians  in  1813.  A  few  w^hite  squatters 
lived  around  here,  who  subsisted  principally  on  corn  and  game 
in  the  woods,  and  fish  caught  in  the  Sandusky  river.  We 
had  left  a  number  of  men  on  the  Peninsula,  to  put  up  log 
buildings  for  slaughteiing,  smoking  and  packing  the  pork  and 
hams,  and  coopers  to  manufacture  the  baiTcls.  These  men  I 
brought  up  the  lake  in  the  vessel  me. 

At  Low^er  Sandusky  we  fortunately  met  with  four  large 
wagons,  drawn  by  four  horses  each,  from  the  JVfad  Iliver 
country.  These,  I  believe,  were  the  first  that  had  ever  come 
through.  They  were  hired  to  convey  our  goods  through  to 
Delaware,  where  we  intended  to  stop. 

The  road  to  Tymoctec  Creek,  31  or  32  miles,  through 
thick  woods,  had  just  been  opened  and  there  was  no  house 
the  whole  distance.  Three  miles  beyond  Tymoctee  was  a 
cluster  of  log  huts  called  Negi'o  town,  inhabited  by  Indians, 
except  an  old  NegTO  called  '^'Tom,"  and  his  fmiily,  and  a 
Avhite  man  named  Wriglit,  who  was  married  to  old  Tom's 
dau'diter.  He  was  a  silversmith,  and  made  sih  er  Avork  for 
the  Indians.  Here  connnenced  the  openings  or  prairies, 
wliich  continued  to  the  little  Sciota  river.  These  openings 
had  clusters  of  bushes  and  trees  that  appeared  like  and  were 
called  islands.  Xear  one  of  tliese  I  was  shown  tlie  spot 
where  Colonel  Crawford  was  said  to  have  been  deleated,  and 
the  tree  was  pointed  out  to  me  under  which  he  Avas  taken 
prisoner,  lie  Avas  burned  to  death  at  the  Indian  toAvn  on 
D 
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the  Tymoctee,  four  or  five  miles  westerly  from  Negro  town. 
Three  or  fuur  miles  from  Xe<:>ro  town  we  came  to  two  I02: 
huildings  where  an  old  Indian  named  Winne  Hankie,  a  kind 
and  hospitable  old  man,  hved.  From  this  until  I  passed  the 
Little  Sciota,  I  found  no  building'  or  human  beincr. 

The  river  fortunately  was  low  enough  for  the  wagons  to 
ford  it  Avith  their  loading,  without  being  under  the  necessity 
of  building  rafts  or  floats  to  carry  them  over.  AVe  now  enter- 
ed thick  woods,  the  road  being  very  bad,  and  in  four  or  five 
miles  came  to  a  small  ^^'elch  settlement  in  the  township  of 
lladnor.  From  tliis  place  we  soon  reached  Delaware.  The 
country  was  heavily  timbered  allround  for  many  miles  and  the 
settlements  were  in  detachments  in  different  parts.  Columbus 
was  not  yet  estabhshed  as  the  seat  of  the  State  Government. 

After  putting  up  our  goods  in  an  unfinished  brick  building, 
built  for  a  dwelling  house,  Mr.  Thompson  w^ent  into  the  several 
settlements  and  employed  agents  to  buy  hogs  and  corn  to  fat- 
ten them.  In  payment  the  agents  drew  orders  on  me  at  the 
store.  Tlie  hogs  were  very  wild  in  the  woods  and  quite  fat 
from  the  nuts  and  the  acorns  which  they  found.  After  bu}  ing 
them  we  put  them  into  pens  and  fed  them  six  or  eight  weeks 
to  harden  the  meat.  When  in  a  proper  condition  nearly  two 
hundred  were  brought  in  at  a  time  from  the  different  agencies 
to  Delaware,  and  put  together  in  a  lot  of  two  or  three  acres. 
Bef  jre  starting  the  drove  for  the  Lake  shore,  the  drivers,  who 
well  understood  the  character  of  Ohio  hogs  in  those  days, 
would  arm  themselves  with  strong  clubs  and  go  into  the  lot 
and  drive  them  round  as  hard  as  they  could  to  tire  them  down 
so  that  they  would  drive  well.  With  all  this  precaution  we 
lost  a  numl)or  from  each  drove.  They  would  break  out  and 
run  through  the  woods  f  ister  than  man  or  horse  could  pursue. 
During  the  winter  we  drove  eight  or  nine  hundred.  As  there 
were  no  settlements  on  the  road  to  get  corn  to  feed  them,  we 
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had  to  send  wagons  along  carrying  it  with  them.  Mt. 
Thompson  went  himself  with  two  droves.  That  winter  was 
colder  than  usual,  and  a  good  deal  of  snow  fell.  In  crossing 
the  plains,  where  the  cold  was  most  severely  felt,  the  drivers 
at  night  would  make  up  log  fires,  and  after  eating  their 
supper,  roll  themselves  up  in  a  blanket,  lie  down  before  the 
fires  and  go  to  sleep.  The  great  heat  from  the  fire  and  tlie 
warnith  of  their  heads,  w^hich,  getting  into  the  snow  wliile 
asleep,  caused  it  to  melt ;  many  of  the  drivers  wore  cues  or 
long  hair;  this  would  settle  in  the  snow,  and  towards  daylight, 
after  the  fires  began  to  go  out,  a  cold  blast  of  Avind  coming 
over  the  plains  would  freeze  the  snow  and  their  hair  in  it,  and 
they  had  to  be  chopped  loose  before  they  could  get  up. 

I  remained  in  Delaware  until  the  last  of  April,  1812.  I 
left  that  place  witli  four  large  teams  carrying  property  we  had 
purchased,  and  eight  or  ten  cows  which  I  had  to  diive,  with 
an  old  crippled  negro  for  an  assistant.  While  with  the 
wagons  our  provisions  were  carried  in  them.  On  reaching^ 
Negro  town  I  found  the  Tymoctee  creek  too  high'  for  the 
wagons  to  cross,  nuich  rain  having  f  dien.  x\fter  waiting  two 
days  for  the  water  to  fall,  without  success,  and  directing  the 
wagons  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  old  negro  and 
myself  took  each  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  pork,  which 
we  put  into  a  blanket  and  carried  on  our  backs,  and  thus 
started  with  the  cows  for  Lower  Sanduskv'.  I  got  two 
Indians  to  aid  us  in  swimming  the  cows  across  and  then  carry 
us  over  in  a  canoe.  The  coavs  went  very  slowly,  and  night 
soon  overtook  us  in  the  wilderness.  We  stopped,  made  a  fire 
by  flint  and  steel,  and  ate  our  supper,  and  then  laid  down  to 
sleep,  the  cows  feeding  close  around  us.  It  was  a  long  tinic 
betbrc  we  could  get  to  sleep,  tlie  woods  seemed  full  of  wolves 
which  kept  u[)  a  terri])le  howling  and  not  far  away.  I  h.'-d  a 
small  horn  of  powder,  but  no  gun,  and  the  negTO  said  it  would. 
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keep  the  wolves  olTj  if  W3  slioull  scatter  some  gunpowder 
aroimd  and  flasli  it,  and  that  the  smell  of  it  would  frighten 
them  away.  We  did  so,  but  it  did  not  start  them  nor  stop 
then*  noise,  they  kept  it  up  until  near  daylight ;  when  the  wild 
turke\'s  heg.an  to  goblile  in  the  woods,  and  they  made  nearly  as 
much  noise.  In  the  morning  we  collected-  our  cows  and 
started,  and  after  travehng  two  days  and  lying  in  the  woods 
two  nights  we  got  through.  On  the  way  we  had  to  wade  a 
good  many  streams,  the  water  coming  up  to  our  middle.  I 
caught  a  bad  cold,  and  was  nearly  exhausted.  At  Sandusky 
they  gave  me  a  sweating.  I  was  laid  on  the  floor  with  a  large 
Ijlanket  fastened  down  at  the  corners  over  me,  given  plenty  of 
hot  herb  tea  to  drink,  hot  stones  were  put  under  the  blanket 
and  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  over  me.  The  perspiration 
ran  most  profusely  from  me,  and  I  thought  I  should  drown. 
I  hallooed  to  get  up,  but  more  hot  diink  and  more  hot  stones 
were  applied.  After  several  hours  I  was  let  up,  free  from  pain 
and  as  well  as  ever. 

A  boat  Avas  sent  up  from  the  Lake  for  me  and  the  property 
I  had  with  me.  When  we  started  to  go  down  the  river,  only 
:;G  miles,  we  expected  to  get  through  that  night,  and  carried 
onlv  one  day's  provision  with  us.  On  getting  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  a  hard  north  wind  was  blowing,  and  we  could  not 
cross  over  that  day  nor  during  the  night.  We  ate  up  for 
su[iper  all  we  had,  and  next  morning  began  to  be  hungry,  the 
Avind  still  continuing  to  blow  too  strong  for  us  to  start.  I  liad 
a  fish  hook  and  with  some  twine  made  a  hue,  got  some  bait 
and  tried  to  catch  some  fish ;  I  caught  a  few  small  perch  and 
one  large  sheep  s  head."  These  we  dressed  and  cooked  on 
coals,  and  tried  to  eat  Avithout  liread  or  snlt.  The  perch  went 
well  but  the  more  we  broiled  the  sheep  s  head  the  tougher  it 
.became.    We  could  not  master  it.    This  was  tlie  first  as  well 
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as  the  last  time  I  ever  attempted  to  cook  and  eat  a  sheep's 
head." 

Oa  the  way  down  tlie  Sandusky  river,  I  passed  two  or 
three  hundred  newly  made  Indian  bark  canoes,  they  wore 
collecting  to  go  to  Maiden  to  sell  their  services  or  make 
pretence  of  doing  so,  to  the  British,  preparatory  to  the  war 
which  was  then  close  at  hand. 

I  Avaited  on  the  Peninsula  three  or  four  weeks  for  the 
vessel  to  come  up  to  cany  away  our  pork  kc.  In  the 
meantime  we  built  a  log  block-house  for  the  settlers  to  protect 
themselves  in  from  the  Indians.  After  the  declaration  of  war 
the  people  removed,  and  the  Indians  burnt  down  the  block 
house.  - 

When  the  vessel  arrived,  she  was  brought  into  the  bay  near 
Bull's  Island.  We  boated  the  pork  to  her  until  she  Avas 
nearly  full,  and  then  took  her  over  the  bar  outside,  and  boated 
the  remainder  to  her.  We  started  with  a  fair  wind,  ran  over 
the  Lake  finely,  and  came  to"  under  the  lee  of  Bird  Island, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Niagara  Biver.  I  found  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  at  Black  Bock.  The  same  afternoon  when  I 
arrived  at  Black  Bock,  I  started  on  foot  for  Lewiston,  and  in 
a  few  days  war  was  declared. 

In  1807,  the  village  of  Lewiston  contained  two  small  frame 
and  five  or  six  log  houses.  Tlie  ground  on  either  side  of  ]\Iain 
street,  for  a  short  distance,  was  cleared  and  fenced  in,  and 
corn  and  other  grain  grown  upon  it.  There  were  nian\'  old, 
dry  trees  standing,  and  thick  woods  bounded  it  on  the  north 
and  south  sides. 

In  1803  the  s3.?ond  census  was  taken,  and  in  apportioning 
the  members  of  Assenddy  amongst  the  sevend  counties,  by  nii 
act  passed  in  the  Legislature,  April  3,  1801,  Ontario  .-iiid 
Steuben  countieS;  (the  L-itter  one  havhig  been  set  off  from  t!ie 
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former  in  1796,)  were  to  have  two  members,  being  one  half 
the  number  that  Erie  County  now  has. 

In  May,  1807,  I  crossed  the  ferry  at  Avon,  on  the  Gen- 
essee  River,  with  a  w^agon  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
horse,  with  a  driver.  After  passing  the  flats,  about  two  utiles 
from  the  river,  there  Avas  a  small  cluster  of  Indian  buildings 
called  Can-ne-wagus.  From  this  place  I  recollect  but  one  log 
buililing  until  reaching  the  small  Scotch  settlement  of  Caledo- 
nia. In  1811  there  was  at  this  place  a  wood-colored  house 
without  porch  or  steeple  to  denote  its  use.— This  was  the 
Scotch  Presb}i;erian  Meeting  House,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
building  erected,  or  exclusively  used  for  Divine  Worship,  in 
the  Stiite  of  New  York,  on  or  west  of  the  Genessee  Iliver. 
The  term  "  exclusively"  may  give  this  building  the  seniority, 
but  as  early  as  1807  I  attended  Divine  Service  in  a  very 
convenient  frame  ])uilding,  painted  and  with  a  cupola  on  it, 
erected  for  a  school  and  meeting  house  in  the  Indian  village  of 
Tuscarora.^'  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Baptist 
(lergyman,  preached  in  it.  His  son,  Philip,  afterwards  married 
Sylvia,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  of  this 
city. 

•  From  Caledonia  to  Le  Roy  on  the  Avest  side  of  Allen's 
Creek,  were  a  number  of  buildings.  At  Lc  Roy  were  a  small 
mill  and  three  or  four  small  houses,  and  about  thirty  or  forty 
ncres  of  land  cleared.  Here  Richard  ISL  Stoddard  lived  in 
what  was  then  called  the  town  of  Northampton.  Between 
this  place  and  the  present  village  of  Stafford,  where  Captain 
Nathan  ^larvin  lived,  on  the  west  side  of  Black  Creek,  there 
was  oidy  one  log  house,  but  was  then  unoccupied.    The  land 


*  March  30,  \  '^0'2,  die  Lcf^islature  appropriated  1600  dollars  for  the  erecting  one  suita- 
ble hon^^e  for  public  and  relif,'ious  worsiiip,  and  for  the  kecpiuir  of  a  school,  in  each  of 
the  villaj^es  of  Tiiscarora  and  Seneca  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  be  denominated  Church 
and  School  house. 
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between  tliese  two  places  was  excGccIingly  heavily  timl.crccl, 
and  the  road  almost  inipassa])le.  The  morning  I  came  throiijj,h 
there  it  rained  \Qry  hard,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
along. 

Between  Stafford  and  Batavia,  and  towards  the  latter 
place,  a  number  of  farms  had  been  taken  up  and  settlements 
made  upon  them.  At  Batavia  was  a  small  village,  and  the 
County  Court  House.  My  father  was  Sherif  of  the  County 
of  Genesee  that  year,  and  executed,  in  August,  a  Scotchman 
by  the  name  of  McLean,  for  killing,  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
with  an  axe,  two  of  his  neighbors  and  countrymen  in  Cale- 
donia. , 

Gov.  Tompkins  was  then  the  Circuit  Judge  who  presi- 
ded at  the  trial  of  this  man.  The  great  numbers  attending 
the  Court  made  it  difficult  to  get  lodgings,  and,  as  has  been 
done  in  later  times  between  two  other  great  men,  the  J udge 
and  the  Sherif  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 

Near  the  arsenal  in  Batavia  the  road  divides,  one  branch 
nmning  to  Buffalo,  the  other  to  Lewiston  by  the  way  of 
Lockport.  This  latter  was  then  called  the  Queenstown  road. 
Afler  tiTivelling  on  it  to  Dunham's  farm,  four  or  five  miles 
west  of  Batavia,  to  Forsyth's,  (now  WaiTcn's)  on  the  liidge 
Iload,  anotlier  distance  of  thirty  miles,  only  four  log  houses 
could  be  found.  The  first  from  Dunham's,  thirteen  miles 
after  crossing  the  Indian  openings,  was  Walworth's.  Near 
here  is  the  eastern  hne  of  the  present  County  of  Niagara, 
and  the  now  beautiful  and  rich  township  of  Boyalton.  From 
Walworth's  through  very  heavy  timbered  land,  about  six 
miles  to  Waldo's,  there  was  only  the  shell  of  a  log  building, 
without  chimney  or  chamlier  floor,  and  the  lower  one  covered 
oidy  in  part  by  slabs  split  from  logs,  the  family  living  there 
was  very  poor  an<l  appeared  to  be  in  want  of  almost  every 
thing.    The  only  opening  in  the  woods  was  eight  or  ten 
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acres  of  land  chopped  over.  Then  through  the  same  kin.i  of 
country  five  miles  to  Charles  Wilbor's  at  the  Cold  Spring, 
about  one  a  half  miles  east  of  Loekport,  then  through  unbro- 
ken woods  to  Forsvth's  on  the  Eidoe  Iload. 

From  this  place  to  where  Col.  Dickinson  now  lives,  six 
miles  east  of  Lewiston,  a  few  log  dwellings  were  scattered 
along  the  road.  Here  the  road  went  up  the  mountain 
through  the  Tuscarora  Indian  tillage,  and  intersected  the  por- 
t:i2:d  road  near  where  it  descends  the  mountain  to  the  vilkK'-e 
of  LewLston.  The  great  Ridge  Road  was  then  unopened  and 
no  settlements  were  upon  it  except  an  isolated  dwelling  here 
and  there.        . '-'V  .mv^;-,  -  , 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  present  County  of  Niagara 
forty  years  ago.  Now  it  is,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most 
productive  agTicultural  Counties  in  the  State,  containing  over 
40,000  inhabitants,  with  many  fine  flourishing  tillages,  good 
roads  in  all  directions,  with  two  or  three  railroads  and  the 
great  Erie  Canal  passing  through  it.  "     ^  ^  ^     :  v;  . 

In  1808  the  British  soldiers  of  the  41st  regiment,  stationed 
at  Fort  George,  deserted  a  good  deal,  and  to  stop  it  the  Indi- 
ans on  our  side  were  employed  to  arrest  them  and  take  them 
back  over  the  river.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  —  twenty 
or  more  —  British  soldiers  sent  over  the  river,  tramping  Avith 
impunity  up  and  down  the  main  street  in  Lewiston.  enquiring 
and  searching  for  deserters.  The  Indians  caught  two  and 
touk  them  down  past  Lewiston,  in  the  night,  over  the  river. 
They  were  severely  flogged,  and  it  was  reported  that  each 
one  received  tlve  hundred  lashes.  The  feehngs  of  our  people 
bec^ime  aroused  at  this  insolent  mode  of  capturing  deserters 
and  determined  to  stop  it.  For  two  or  three  miles  on  the 
road  running  east  of  Lewiston  the  people  had  tin  horns  to 
give  notice  to  each  other  of  trouble.  I  remember  that  one 
bright  moon  liglit  night  we  were  all  aroused  by  the  blo^^-ing 
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of  the  hornSj  and  men  armed  came  rushing  in  with  in{^)rma- 
tion  that  the  Indians  had  o-ot  some  deserters  and  were  cominii- 
on  with  them.  My  old  rifle  which  one  of  our  lured  men 
took  to  arm  himself  with  that  night,  got  nearly  broken  to 
pieces,  by  his  tumbling  over  a  log,  while  running.  The  alarm 
proved  false. 

About  the  same  time  a  Sergeant,  Mr.  Donald,  who  had 
charge  of  some  25  men  at  Queenstown,  came  over  with  thi'ee 
or  four  men  to  hunt  for  deserters.  This  party  the  citizens 
captured  and  were  about  starting  them  off  to  the  jail  at  Bata- 
m,  when  a  committee  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Canada 
came  across  the  river,  and  an  agTeement  was  made  with  our 
people  that  no  more  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  our  side  or 
Indians  employed  to  catch  deserters. 

In  1809,  during  the  embargo,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dor- 
man  had  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Lewiston.  He  had  goods 
and  potash  that  were  of  great  value  in  Canada,  but  the  embargo 
prohibited  their  being  taken  over.  On  town  meeting  day 
w^hich  was  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  when  every  man  in 
the  place  was  attending  the  meeting,  some  twelve  miles 
distant,  Dorman  had  two  or  three  boats  come  from  Queens- 
town  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  armed  with  duh^ 
swinging  to  their  ™sts.  They  opened  the  store  and  rolled 
the  ashes  and  carried  the  otiier  property  down  the  hill  and 
took  it  over  the  river.  Having  so  much  to  do,  they  did  not 
quite  get  through  until  the  men  began  to  return  from  the 
meeting,  where  they  had  got  information  of  what  was  going 
on.  Tlie  party  from  Canada  had  to  leave  part  of  the  property, 
and  our  folks  captured  some  of  the  g-allipots. 

While  relating  border  or  frontier  incidents  in  which  men 
were  the  artors,  I  must  in  justice  to  the  Lewiston  boys,  relate 
one  in  which  tliey  alone  were  concerned  —  nothing  less  than 
beginning  a  war  with  Canada  on  their  own  account..   A  :\Ir. 
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Alexander  :\f iller,  from  Scotland,  (his  son  Alexander,-  one  of 
the  boys,  is  well  known  to  many  of  om-  dealers,  who  obtain 
from  him  the  beautiful  peaches,  grapes,  plums  and  apples  seen 
in  our  market,)  was  an  early  settler  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niag-jira  river,  one  mile  below  Lewiston.  He  brought  into  the 
(Country  an  extensive  assortment  of  shelf  hardware,  comprising 
almost  every  article  from  a  cambric  needle  to  a  beetle  ring, 
with  several  kegs  of  powder,  shot  and  lead.  He  had  four 
sons  with  him,  young  lads.  The  mother  remained  yet  in 
Scotland.  They  lived  and  kept  the  goods  in  a  small  log 
])uilding.  A  little  before,  or  about  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  embargo,  the  old  gentleman  went  to  Scotland  for 
liis  wife,  and  left  the  bovs  alone. 

The  elder  one  proposed  to  the  boys  in  Lewiston,  then  only 
some  six  or  eight  in  number,  that  we  should  get  up  a  training 
company,  and  he  would  furnish  the  .powder  necessary  to  fire 
the  salutes.  This  was  an  important  matter,  as  boys  had  no 
money  to  buy  such  things  then.  The  proposition  Avas  inmie- 
diately  accepted,  and  we  made  him  general  as  well  as  commis- 
sary. We  constructed  a  regular  battery  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  went  into  the  woods,  and 
chopped  down  some  maple  saplings,  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
bored  them  out  with  a  two  inch  auger,  and  put  on  each  end  a 
beetle  ring,  mounted  them  on  blocks  and  garnished  om'  batteiy. 
We  had  some  eight  or  ten  of  them.  We  had  been  into  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  liver  and  seen  the  manner  of  piling 
up  the  cannon  balls  along  side  of  each  gun.  We  then  made 
as  many  iis  a  barrel  full  of  balls  of  the  clay  in  the  bank,  and 
diied  them  in  the  sun,  and  piled  up  in  proper  order  by  the 
side  of  each  cannon,  a  su(licient  number  of  balls.  Here  we 
went  thr<nigh  our  military  evolutions,  mounted  guard,  and  did 
ganison  duly  every  leisure  day  we  could  get.    The  General 
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rode  a  small  sorrel  pony  ^vhiell  he  called  Stirling,  l  ut  sj  caking 
in  Hither  a  broad  dialect,  he  pronounced  it  Stuclgd^  and  ue 
gave  this  name  to  the  horse. 

One  afternoon  while  we  were  all  present,  each  with  his  shot 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  having  much  to  do  that  day,  we  did 
not  get  through  until  dark.  About  twilight,  we  discovered  a 
British  schooner  bound  to  Qneenstown,  coming  up  the  river 
under  full  sail,  with  her  flag  flying,  and  keeping  very  close  to 
our  side  to  avoid  the  current.  We  manned  our  battery,  and 
when  she  came  opposite  the  work,  peremptorily  ordered  her  to 
strike  her  colors  and  come  to.  She  not  obeying  our  orders, 
we  opened  our  wooden  cannon  at  her,  the  mud  balls  striking 
the  water  made  considerable  splashing,  she  "  up  helm"  and  ran 
clown  the  river ;  and  losing  that  wind  did  not  get  up  for  three 
or  four  days. 

This  aftair  made  a  great  noise.  A  deputation  came  from 
Canada  and  represented,  that  if  the  oflicer  having  charge  of 
the  troops  along  the  liver  to  guard  the  revenue  laws,  fullowed 
up  his  reckless  conduct  of  firing  into  unarmed  vessels  coming 
up  the  river  on  their  lawful  business,  and  having  no  design  or 
intention  to  violate  our  laws,  some  one  would  be  killed,  shots 
might  be  returned  from  the  opposite  side,  and  serious  conse- 
fjuences  follow.  When  the  affair  was  explained,  and  they  were 
informed  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  boys  with  wooden 
oan.i'>n,  the  deputation  rjuietly  returned. 

It  was  only  shadowing  foiih  what  did  actually  happen  in  a 
few  }X'ars,  in  which  men  and  real  cannon,  and  not  boys  and 
wooden  ones,  Avere  the  actors. 

All  the  boys  are  now  either  dead  or  scattered  in  diflercnt 
parts,  except  Alexander  Miller,  who  yet  resides  on  the  old 
homestead,  not  far  from  where  the  battery  was  built.  There 
were  some  gallant  spirits  among  those  boys.  One,  Peter 
Gamble,  fell  some  years  afterwards  in  the  action  on  Lake 
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Champlain,  on  tlic  lltli  September^  1814,  as  1st  Lieutenant 
of  Coninirxlore  MeDonoiigli's  ship.  The  result  of  that  battle 
was,  as  is  well  known,  the  capture  of  a  fleet  and  the  bringing 
down  of  many  British  flags. 

No])le  and  generous  Peter,  no  braver  s])irit  than  thine  ever 
walked  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  none  more  gallant  ever  raised 
his  arm  in  defence  of  our  glorious  stars  and  stripes.  None 
knew  thee  but  to  love  thee.  ,^  Thou  art  gone !  But  thy 
meniory  will  be  cherished  by  the  writer,  one  of  thy  early 
playmites,  while  life  shall  last,  and  thy  name  will  live  on  the 
page  of  thy  country's  history. 

In  1816,  the  last  summer  I  ever  stopped  at  Lewiston,  Capt. 
Ephraim  F.  Gilbert,  now  living  in  Aiu'ora  in  this  county,  had 
the  contract  for  getting  out  stone  to  build  the  wall  around  Fort 
Niagara.  He  opened  a  cjuaiT}'  on  the  river  bank  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  ferry  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  river.  He 
had  a  large  number  of  men  employed  in  the  quarry,  and  on  a 
certain  time,  the  oflicer  who  connnanded  on  Queenstown 
Ileiglits,  in  punishing  one  of  his  men  had  hhn  brought  to  the 
river  bank  in  sight  of  the  quarry  men,  the  person  of  the  oftender 
was  indecently  exposed  and  turned  towards  the  quarry.  This 
act  the  quarrymen  deemed  insulting  to  them  and  resented  it  in 
lann-uaire  not  the  most  refined.  The  officer  considered  himself 
insulted  by  the  freedom  of  their  remarks.  To  concihate  his 
good  feelings  after  this,  every  time  he  sounded  his  bugle  horn, 
it  would  be  imitated  as  near  as  could  be  by  a  tin  horn  from  the 
men  amongst  the  rocks.  This  gave  him  such  mortal  offence, 
that,  it  was  reported,  he  declared  if  this  horn  blowing  Avas 
not  stopped  he  would  fire  cannon  shot  into  the  village. 

This  report,  true  or  f  dse,  was  a  proclamation  of  good  luck  to 
the  man  who  ha<l  a  little  tin  factor}'  in  that  i)lace.  All  of  tlic 
boys,  many  of  the  men,  and  I  believe  some  of  the  women,  all 
ran  to  the  shop  and  got  each  a  tin  horn,  and  blew  forth  smh  a 
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blast  of  indigfiaiioii  and  contempt  as  would  have  anniliilated 
anything  else  but  an  officer  who  would  make  such  a  threat. 

In  1803,  the  Survej'or  General  employed  my  uncle,  Judge 
Annin,  of  Cayuga,  to  survey  the  mile  strip  or  State  reservation 
on  the  Niagara  river,  lie  was  to  commence  at  the  line  of  the 
garrison  grounds  of  fort  Niagara,  a  mile  south  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  the  present  village  of  Youngstown  now  stands,  and  lay 
it  out  into  farm  lots  averaging  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  as 
near  as  he  could,  up  as  far  as  the  ground  reserved  for  military 
purposes  at  Black  Sock,  the  line  of  which  is  near  where  th.e 
brick  church  stands  in  that  place,  excepting  one  mile  square — 
now  Lewiston — the  Schlosser  farm,  and  two  reservations  a 
mile  square  each,  given  by  the  Indians  to  Parish  and  Jones, 
north  of  the  Ska-joc-quad-da  creek.  lie  fini^^hed  the  survey  in 
1804.  In  I80-J  the  land  was  advertised  for  sale,  and  at  the 
same  tune,  pubhc  notice  was  given,  that  the  State  would  lease 
the  landing  place  at  Lewiston  with  tlie  ferry  and  farm  lot 
attached  to  it,  as  weU  as  the  Schlosser  farm  and  the  landing 
at  that  place. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  which  was  put  up  at  pubhc  auction 
w^ere,  that  the  person  or  persons  who  would  take  the  whole 
and  erect  docks  and  storehouses  at  Lewiston  and  Scldosser,  and 
surrender  them  to  the  State  at  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
without  compensation,  for  the  least  number  of  years,  should 
have  it.  Large  numbers  met  at  Albany,  where  the  sale  took 
place,  anmngst  others  my  father,  my  uncle  Judge  Annin,  Judge 
and  General  Peter  B.  Porter,  all  determined  to  buy  land  and 
bid  for  the  lease.  My  father  and  uncle  and  the  Porters,  at 
that  place,  and  for  the  hrst  time,  entered  into  business  and 
friendly  relations,  whieh  continued  undisturbed  until  death 
parted  them.  All  the  [>arties  are  now  dead  except  Judge 
Porter.  They  were  the  successful  bidders  for  the  lease.  This 
gave  them  the  exclusive  power  to  do  the  transportation  business 
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around  the  Falls  on  the  American  side,  as  the  lease  included 
the  only  landing  places  on  the  river.  They  also  purchased 
many  of  tlie  farm  lots,  as  well  as  the  property  around  the  Falls. 

In  the  fall  of  1805,  Judge  Porter  came  out  from  Canandai- 
gua  and  huilt  a  saw-mill  at  the  Falls ;  he  removed  with  his 
family  in  the  spring  of  1806  to  fort  Schlosser  and  lived  for 
three  or  four  years  in  the  old  English  mess-house.  That  sum- 
mer my  father  also  came  out  (he  did  not  remove  his  family  to 
Lewiston  until  the  spring  of  1807)  and  assisted  in  erecting  a 
large  grist  mill  at  the  Falls  ;  as  it  was  a  large  fi*ame,  difficult 
to  mise,  and  men  were  scarce,  the  commandhig  cflicer  at  fort 
Niagara,  permitted  the  soldiers  of  the  fort  to  go  up  and  assist. 
The  snme  year,  they  commenced  the  transportation  husiness 
across  the  portage,  and  boating  up  tlic  river  to  P)lack  Rock. 
TJiis  ivas  the  heginmnff  of  the  first  regular  and  connected  line  of 
transpcjrters  on  the  American  side,  that  evn-  did  binsness  on 
these  great  craters.  They  were  connected  with  Jonatlian 
Walton  &  Co.  of  Schenectady,  who  sent  tlie  property  in  boats 
up  the  ^[ohawk  river,  and  down  Wood  Creek  and  other  waters 
to  Oswego,  there  Matthew  iMcNair  carried  it  over  Lake 
Ontario;  Porter  Barton  &  Co.  took  it  from  Lewiston  to  Black 
Ilock,  where  were  some  smrdl  vessels  to  distribute  it  up  the 
Lakes. 

The  lease  was  originally  for  12  or  13  years,  the  war  of  1812 
intermpted  the  buisncss  for  some  years,  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  State  (who  refused  to  sell  the  landings)  renewed  it 
for  five  years,  upon  rebuilding  the  ware-houses  wliich  had  been 
destroyed  dunngthe  war,  and  which  were  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  State  at  the  end  of  the  five  years.  They  had  before  the 
war  lost  two  or  three  ware  houses  at  Lewiston,  by  ice  jams  in 
the  river. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  ^'Portage  Company,"  as  it  was 
called,  the  salt  manufactured  at  Salina,  and  other  property 
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going  West,  were  taken  around  the  Falls  by  the  way  of 
Qneenstown  on  the  Canada  side,  except  the  little  transjiortcd 
by  a  Mr.  AVilson,  who  had  a  small  store  of  goods  in  one  of 
the  log  buildings  at  Lewiston,  and  to  whom  the  late  Mv, 
Hamott,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  was  a  clerk,  a  year  or  two  before.  He 
had  no  regular  organized  line  through  from  Schenectady,  but 
was  the  owner  of  a  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario,  called  the  Fair 
American  —  sailed  I  think  by  Capt.  Augustus  Ford,  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  a  Sailing  Master  in  the  Xavy,  residing 
at  Sauket's  Harbor. 

The  road  up  the  Mountain  and  over  the  Portage  was  then 
in  very  bad  order,  and  they  expended  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  labor  in  putting  it  in  condition  to  be  used.  They  encoun- 
tered strong  opposition  from  the  Canada  forwarders  by  the 
w^ay  of  Queenstown.  That  road  was  better.  There  Avere 
more  teams  and  wagons  on  tluit  side  of  the  river,  more  capital, 
and  many  other  advantages  over  the  new  beginners  on  the 
American  si<le.  % 

The  business  required  to  be  done  at  that  early  day  and 
indeed  to  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  renewed  lease  in 
1821,  was  very  limited. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  1  published  in  one  of  the  BufTalu 
papers,  and  think  it  was  the  Niagara  Patiiot,  edited  b}'  Heze- 
kiah  A.  Salisbury,  a  particular  account  of  all  the  propert}- 
which  passed  up  and  down  the  Niagara  river  that  season. 
The  firm  with  which  I  was  connected.  Sill,  Thoni[)son  k  Co., 
was  the  only  one  engaged  in  the  river  transportation  on  the 
American  side,  and  all  propeiiy  passed  through  our  hands. 
It  made  a  respectable  appearance  at  that  day.  We  thought 
it  a  f^'^od  bushiess  and  so  did  everv  bodv  else.  I  have  looked 
over  the  files  of  old  ne\vspa[)ers  in  this  Association  to  find  it, 
but  as  the  files  are  not  complete,  did  not  succeed.  ISly  object 
was  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  business  then  and  now. 
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Tlie  business  clone  on  the  Eric  Canal  to  and  from  Buffalo  in 
1847,  I  have  appended  to  this  paper,  but  as  it  forms  a  mass 
of  figures,  I  ^vill  not  read  it.  From  my  recollection  of  the 
business  of  1818,  the  whole  amount,  neither  in  quantity  or 
value  Avas  as  nmch  as  was  done  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  1847  in 
a  single  day,  during  our  busiest  time. 

There  was  nothing  coming  from  the  west  until  after  the 
war,  except  a  few  furs,  and  peltries  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  up  business  was  the  transportation  of  salt,  a  little  mer- 
chandise for  the  merchants  of  the  small  village  of  Buffalo,  and 
the  fur  and  otiier  traders  at  the  west,  the  Government  annui- 
ties for  the  Indians,  and  the  clothing  and  supphes  for  the 
few  troops  at  the  several  posts  around  the  Upper  Lakes. 

Porter,  Barton  &  Co.  owned  two  boats  of  about  twenty  tons 
each  for  the  liver  business  ;  one  of  these,  loaded  with  salt, 
in  attempting  to  sail  from  Schlosser,  through  between  Grand 
and  Navy  Islands,  got  into  tlie  strong  cun-ent,  where  the 
Avind  failed,  them,  and  the  water  being  too  deep  to  use  their 
setting  poles,  the  whole  were  carried  over  the  Falls  except 
one  man,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Goat  (now  Iris)  Island. 
Capt.  Wilham  Valentine  connnandcd  the  boat.  I  am  not 
able  to  state  precisely  the  year  when  this  occurred,  but  it 
was  sometime  previous  to  the  war  of  1812. 

They  built  a  warehouse,  nearly  opposite  the  ]>lace  where 
the  new  mill  on  the  Black  Bock  pier  above  Squaw  Island  is 
being  erected  ;  and  a  store  for  retailing  merchandize  on  a  point 
of  rocks  on  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  or  gully  where 
NiagJU'a  street,  leading  from  Buffalo,  approaches  near  the  bank. 
The  road  from  Ketchum's  corner,  (now  tlie  Gardens)  kept 
along  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  and  fell  into  the  read  from 
Butlalo,  a  short  distaiue  west  of  the  Poor  House,  and  then 
descended  the  guUy  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  spot  where  tlie 
ferry  across  the  river  was  kept.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
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south  of  the  road,  Major  Frederick  ^Miller,  kept  for  several 
years  a  tavern  in  a  log  house.  The  greatest  part  of  the  travel 
for  many  years  between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  was  round 
by  the  way  of  the  beach  of  the  lake. 

Porter,  Barton  &  Co.,  put  up  the  walls  of  a  store  house  on  Bird 
Island,  whiclf  was  then  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  gTavel  above  the 
water,  for  two  or  three  acres,  and  upon  which  grew  a  few  buslies; 
but  the  swells  fi^oni  the  lake  during  a  high  storm  beat  them 
down.  Much  of  the  stone  from  this  island,  as  well  as  from  the 
reefs  above,  were  afterwards  used  in  constructing  Jjuilalo  and 
Black  Ilock  piers.  • 

Subsequently  to  the  attempt  to  erect  a  storehouse  upoii  the 
Island,  they  put  up  a  large  pier  with  a  shed  upon  it,  under  tlie 
lee  of  the  island,  to  deposite  salt  and  other  property  on,  and 
here  the  vessels  used  to  come  and  get  their  loadhig.  The  pro- 
perty was  hauled  up  the  rapids  to  this  place  in  the  buats  which 
brought  it  up  from  Schlosser.  This  was  the  mode  ado[)ted  be- 
fore the  war,  to  obviate  the  difiiculty  and  dela}-  to  vessels,  in 
getting  up  the  mpids.  After  the  war  they  always  descended 
the  rapids,  and  when  the  wind  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
them  into  the  lake,  horse  and  ox  teams  were  used  to  tow  them 
up. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  three  or  four  of 
the  sm.'dl  vessels  navigating  the  lake  were  hiid  uj)  in  Slia-joc- 
quad-da  Creek.  They  were  purchased  by  the  Government,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1812  and  1813,  were  fitted  up  as  war 
vessels,  together  with  the  brig  Caledonia,  a  British  vessel  cut 
out  in  October  previous,  .with  the  Americanbrig  Adams  (wliich 
had  been  suirendered  by  General  Hull  at  Detroit,  from  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Erie)  by  a  party  of  seaman  and  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut,,  afterwards  Ca[)t.  Elliot,  of  the  xsavy. 
Capt.  James  Sloan,  of  this  city,  was  one  of  })ilots  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  hrij:  Adams,  in  descending  the  river  in  the  night,  ran 
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airi't.aiud  near  the  head,  on  the  outer  side  of  Squaw  Island,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  her  afloat,  she  was  burnt  at  that  place. 
Tlie  brig  Caledonia  also  grounded  in  the  rapids,  but  after  great 
exertion  and  difiiculty,  was  saved  with  her  cargo  of  furs  and 
peltries,  of  considerable  value. 

These  furs  and  peltries  were  taken  from  the  wssel  and  de-  ; ' 
po.<ited  in  a  slightly  constructed  building  inside  oi'a  large  battery 
•<.'allcd  "Fort  Tompkins,"  on  the  hill  cibove  the  old  ferry.  Soon 
td'tcr,  during  a  cannonading  across  the  river,  a  shell  or  hot  shot 
was  thrown  b\'  the  enemy,  the  ljuilding  set  on  fire  and  some 
of  the  furs  destroyed.  •  • 

(bithe  top  of  the  bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  be- 
tween the  road  and  river,  a  strong  batteiy  and  block  house"^ 

'E.'uly  in  the  mornino;  before  day  Wght,  of  the  1  Uh  of  July,  1813,  a  party  of  British 
troo|><,  about  three  liimdrfd  in  uuiiiber,  commanded  by  Col.  Bishop,  crossed  the  Niagara 
river  li-  1j\v  Squaw  Island,  seized  this  block  house  and  burnt  it,  togetlier  with  the  tempo- 
rary barracks  erected  for  the  use  of  the  seamen  while  fitting  outtlie  vessels.  The  party 
fli'  ri  4aov>'d  up  into  the  village  of  Black  Rock.  Gen  Porter's  house  was  nearly  sur- 
roumlfd  before  the  enemy  wa.s  discovered.    The  General  had  barely  lime  to  make  his 

•  scape  aiul  flee  to  the  woods.  The  British  took  possession  of  the  store  house  on  the 
wharf,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  taking  out  the  flour,  whiskey,  ».Vc.  which  it  con- 

liiK.-d.  During  tiiis  time.  Gen.  Porter  made  his  way  to  ButTalo,  where  CapL  Cum- 
in: ngs,  of  tiie  regular  army,  had  under  his  command,  of  foot  and  dragoon  soldiers,  less 
ilum  one  luiiidred  men.    These,  of  course,  were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the 

♦  r-Mieral  having  ralli.'d  some  of  the  ^Militia  which  fled  from  lilack  Rock  when  the  r>rit- 
i-b  entered  it,  and  Capt.  Bull,  (now  of  Canandaigua,)  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Buf- 
ta!o,  promptly  arming  and  volunteering  their  services,  and  receiving  the  aid  of  about 
thirty  Seneca  Imlians,  the  whole  force  proceeded  to  Black  Rock  and  made  a  spirited 
;iit-;ek  on  Col.  Bishop,  defeated  and  drove  him  and  his  party  intotlu'ir  boats  and  across 
The  river.    Col.  Bishop  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  Capt.  Saunders  of  the  49th 

LTiuient.  badly,  though  not  mortally  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner. 

'Vh>'  -pot  where  this  block  house  stood,  became  distinguished  before  the  close  of  the 
vvrir,  a>  the  ilu  aire  of  a  most  brilliant  aflair. 

it  1-  w.  ll  known  tliat  tlie  American  armv,  after  the  severe  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  on 
ih.-  OJiih  of  July,  1?1  1,  n  iired  to  Foi  t  Erie,  where  they  hastily  threw  up  additional  works 
tor  <iv  U-ure.  CJen.  Drummond,  with  ilie  British  Army,  greatly  superior  in  force,  imme- 
diai.;! .  tulliiwed  and  (  stcd  die  works,  and  constant  cannunadiuir  and  tiLdiling  occur- 
I  <!  b.  i\v«-i  n  ih.-  aru!i<'>  lor  about  filU'  davs.  The  provisions  andsapr»!ies  ipiite  (nnpro- 
;  -et<"d  i  for  the  Aiueriean  Armv,  were  in  deposite  at  Buflulo,  and  were  sent  acro<s  the 
r.\  cr  its  tlu-y  were  waiut  d. 

During  the  investment,  (k  n.  Drummond,  before  daylight  on  the  .')th  of  August,  sent 
<  '<>1.  Turker  witri  mure  than  1100  BritiKh  regidar  troops  across  trie  Niagara  river.  They 
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were  crecterl.  called  -'The  Sailors'  "Battery,"  for  the  protectioi! 
of  the  vessels  while  fitting  out. 

On  the  27Th  of  May,  1813,  Fort  George  at  the  mouth  oftlif 
river  was  taken  by  the  xVnierican  army  under  Gen.  Uenrloiii. 
Col.  Preston,  aflerwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  then  in  connnnnd 
of  Black  Rock,  crossed  the  river,  and  took  possesssion  of  Fori 
Erie,  and  the  whole  frontier  between  the  lakes  fell  int(^  onr 
possession.  The  vessels  availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of 
the  enemy  from  tlie  opposite  shore,  early  in  June,  em))raced  the 
first  fair  wind  and  ascended  the  rapids  and  joined  Connii0(lor<- 
Perry  at  Erie,  and  formed  })art  of  his  fleet  in  the  glorious  vi(  to- 
rj' of  the  10  th  of  September,  of  that  year.  .  ;  .  . 

At  the  land  sale  in  Albany,  in  1805,  Birdsey  Norton,  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Bev.  John  McDonald,  of  Al1)an}',  f  itlier-in-law  of 
Archi])ald  jNFIntire,  (for  man}'  years  Comptroller  of  the  Stntc.) 

landed  a  mile  or  two  below  this  creek.  The  object  Col.  Tucker  had  in  vi»Mv,  was  lo 
penetrate  to  BafTalo,  break  up  our  ho:ipitiils,  which  stood  near  where  the  W'esitTii  llolel 
is,  destroy  the  Army  supplies,  and  thus  compel  the  troops  in  Fort  Erie  to  srrreiuler. — 
This  purpose  wa.s  frustrated  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Maj.  L.  Morjjau  with  a  smnll  bat- 
tallion  of  riflemen,  about  2.30  in  nmubcr,  a  day  or  two  before.  Maj.  Moriran's  com- 
mand was  stationed  on  the  spot  where  the  old  block  house  stood,  directly  in  from  of,  nn(i 
near  the  bridge  across  the  creek,  over  w  hich  Col.  Tucker  intended  to  pass.  Th-'re  hap- 
pened to  be  a  number  of  larrrc  sticks  of  hewn  timber  lyin^r  on  the  bank,  anil  n[)on  (!!>- 
coverino;  the  landing^  of  the  JJriiish  troops,  he  hastily  piled  this  timber  up  as  a  breast- 
work. He  also  removed  a  few  planks  from  the  brid^re.  The  enemy  in  attemptini:  to 
cross  the  bridge  were  received  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  riflemen  and  driven  l)a<'  l\.  The 
attempt  was  repeated  f^everal  times,  but  with  the  same  result,  and  the  water  in  the  creek 
being  too  deep  to  ford,  after  fighting  three  hours,  and  surterins"  severe  loss,  the  enemy 
re-crossed  the  river  defeated  and  disn[»j)ointed.  The  next  week.  Major  Mor<ran  wa- 
slain  in  a  slight  skirmish  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Erie,  being  almost  the  onlv  man  injui'-d  on 
the  occasion. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  a  few  hours  before  daylight,  nearly  the  whole  firiti^h  Army 
made  a  furious  assault  on  the  American  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen;  Gaines,  in 
Fort  Erie,  ■  and  were  most  signally  dft'eated,  losing  but  little  short  of  lOlK)  m-n.  the 
American  loss  70  or  80.  Early  in  Septomber,  the  Militia  of  "Western  New  York  be<rau 
to  assemble  at  Buttalo.  Enough  of  tliern  volunteered  to  cross  ihc  river  to  reli'  ve  ihi- 
armv  in  Fort  Erie,  and  enable  it  to  act  ott'onsively.  On  the  17th,  Gov.  Brown,  wiio  nrui 
recovered  from  his  wounds  and  assnniod  the  command,  made  his  gallant  sotTie.  wlii'  b 
resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  besiegers'  batteries,  block  houses  and  canno!i. 
and  defeat  and  capture  of  most  of  the  troo[)s  employed  in  them.  A  lev.-  days  subx-ru.-n; 
Gen.  Dr.nnmond  broke  up  his  long  sie;x''  ^nd  moved  down  the  river. 
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.lolm  M'Lean  of  Orange  county,  (for  a  long  time  Commissary 
General,)  Augustus  and  Peter  B.  Poii:er,  Benjamin  Barton  and 
Joseph  Annin,  purchased  four  farm  lots  containing  aljout  seven 
handred  acres  of  land  south  of  and  adjoining  Ska-joc-quad-da 
creek,  which  they  liad  suiTeyed  into  a  village  i)lot  in  1811,  hy 
Apollus  Stevens,  and  called  Black  Rock. 

Tliick  woods  and  heavy  thnber  covered  the  ground  from 
Staats'  f  ictory  in  this  city,  far  below  the  residence  of  the  late 
Gen.  Porter.  The  clearing  away  of  the  woods,  the  construction 
of  the  canal  and  the  opening  of  the  large  stone  quarries  on  the 
river  bank  at  Black  Rock,  have  so  completely  changed  the 
appearance  of  things  at  that  place,  that  it  retains  but  little  re- 
semblance to  its  former  condition. 

The  cit}'  of  Buffalo  was  laid  out  into  a  village  plot  in  1804, 
by  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  named  New  Amsterdam.  Altliough  I 
saw  the  place  at  an  early  da}',  yet  there  are  many  residing 
here,  who  are  nuu-h  better  acquainted  with  its  early  .ap-^ 
[)earance  and  the  changes  tliat  have  since  taken  place.  I  will 
leave  the  task  of  describing  it  to  them. 

1  am  well  aware  I  have  detained  you  long,  perhaps  too  long, 
in  the  rambling  and  discursi^'e  course  I  have  taken  in  my  i-e- 
marks.  In  running  over  such  an  extensive  district  of  countr}- 
as  I  have  done,  I  had  one  particular  object  in  view.  I  wished 
to  call  the  minds  of  the  rising  population  which  is  now  filling 
up  the  country,  to  the  contemplation  of  these  astonishing  facts  : 
— That  tho'  between  the  years  1787  a-nd  1847,  we  were  enga- 
ged in  a  three  years'  war  with  England,  and  for  seven  other 
years  the  whole  North  Western  Tenitor}'  was  disrupted  by  the 
Indian  dilhculties  in  it,  and  which  hnpeded  the  settlement  of 
the  cnuntiy — yet,  no  more  than  sixty  }'ears  have  passed  away, 
since  the  great  country  around  these  Inkes,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Seneca  Lake  to  the  Mississippi  ri^•e^,  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness.    That  its  whole  population  at  that  time  did  not 
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exceed  four  thousand  white  inhabitants  without  towns  or 
farms,  busuiess  or  agriculture,  and  that  the  principal  means  ol" 
subsistence  were  a  little  com  and  the  game  in  the  woods. 
That  this  same  district  of  countiy  now  contains  a  vigorous, 
intelligent  and  enterprising  population,  but  little,  if  any,  less 
than  six  milhons,  with  many  large  and  beautiful  cities,  rising 
towns,  richly  cultivated  famis,  churches  in  every  direction  for 
the  worship  of  God — colleges,  academies  and  other  institutions 
of  learning  in  large  numbers — manufactures  and  the  arts  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  wealth 
surrounding  us  in  the  most  }>rofuse  manner.  That  it  is  ])ut 
fifty  years  since  the  first  little  vessel  was  built,  that  we  e^'er 
had  on  these  gTcat  lakes,  which  are  now  covered  -with  tht' 
mao'nificent  fleets  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  crowdinir  our 

o  o 

port  to  overflowing,  bringing  to  and  carrying  away  the  pro- 
ductions of  agiiculture  and  the  arts.  That  the  rivers  of  th<.; 
west  leading  from  the  vsame  district  of  countr}'.  are  filled  with 
steam  and  other  cr;ift ;  and  that  the  annual  ti'ansit  of  propert}' 
through  these  rivers  and  over  our  magnificent  lakes,  exceeds 
in  value  by  many  millions  of  dollars,  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  union  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ! 

Truly,  we  have  cruise  to  be  proud  of  the  land  we  h\'e  in, 
and  of  our  glorious  institutions  which  permit  us  to  exercise  to 
the  fuUest  extent,  the  best  faculties  which  God  hns  given  to 
us  —  and  a  high  duty  fills  upon  us,  continuall}'  to  ad^anct^ 
the  prosperity  of,  and  to  be  ever  ready  and  willing  to  guard, 
preserve  and  defend  our  rich  inheritance. 


ERRATA. 


At  page  35  in  the  note,  for  "Mr.  Rogere/'  r^-ad  Mr.  Rogers, 
page  3S  third  Hue  from  bctlern,  fcr     BulT,"  rei-id  Hiutl". 
page  41  last  line,  for  "  Sinicn,"  read  Simeon, 
page  57  seventh  line,  for  ''Mr  Donald,"  read  McDonald, 
page  67  in  note,  fifth  line  from  bottowi,  for  "6for  "  Brovrn,  reud  Gtn.  lirown. 


